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Groups move to 3505 N. Charles 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Over Intersession, the student or- 
ganization offices formerly in the East 
Wing of Merryman moved to the new 
space in 3505, North Charles Street as 
part of the latest stage in the expan- 
sion of the Homewood campus. 
Though they will only stay in the 
building until the completion of the 
new Arts Center, scheduled for Fall 
2000, the student organizations are 
quickly becoming acclimated to the 
building, and “are all very happy, con- 
sidering that more space allows them 
to be much more functional,” said 
Dean of Homewood Student Affairs 
Benedict. 

Thenew building nowhouses both 
student and administrative offices. 
The administrative offices now in 
3505 North Charles are the Greek 
Advisor, the Office of Multicultural 
Student Affairs, Hillel Fellow Nitzan 
Pelman, and most of the Student Ac- 
tivities staff, including Director Dr. 
William Smedick and Financial Co- 
ordinator James Almond. The exten- 
sive list of student organizations with 
new offices includes groups such as 
the HOP, SAC, Women’s Center, Pre- 
Professional Offices, MSE Sympo- 
sium and Student Council. Though 
the main office of the Student Coun- 








cil has relocated, it will continue to 
hold its full meetings as previously, 
Wednesday nights in the Shriver Hall 
Board Room, and will retain an on- 
campus office in Merryman. 

Later in the Spring Semester, the 
Office of Academic Advising is sched- 
uled to move into the vacated space 
in Merryman, providing “a‘one-stop’ 
opportunity for students, seeing as 
Merryman already houses the Career 
Development Office and Counseling 
Center, and the Registrar is across the 
street,” said Dean Benedict. The Arts 
and Sciences Dean’s Offices will move 
to Mergenthaler. 

Though there were rumors of dan- 
gerous levels of lead in the drinking 
water, Mary Ellen Porter, Special As- 
sistant to Dean Benedict, dismissed 
these as “partial truths ... there are 





ie PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 
The building at 3505 N. Charles Street now houses various student groups and administrative offices. 


trace amounts of lead in the water, as 


there would be in any old building | 


that still has copper pipes.” But ac- 
cording to a professional water test- 
ing team, “these levels are nowhere 
near dangerous, but even so, extra 
precautions are being taken” such as 
filters being placed on all the taps and 
bottled drinking water being ordered. 

According to Porter, the Univer- 
sity is now “trying to create a master 
plan as to what it wants to do with all 
its buildings.” This plan will accom- 
modate for the new space in the Arts 
Center and for the other buildings, 
those already existing and those 
scheduled for construction. 

A reception will take place on 
Thursday, January 28 at 2 p.m. to 
commemorate the move to the build- 


ing. 





Students praise JHU 
in Princeton Review 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


It probably comes as no surprise 
that college guides have traditionally 
slammed the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Phrases such as “ungodly 


fMRI at Kennedy Krieger 
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‘BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
‘Tue JouNns Hopkins News-Letter 


On May 11, the Kennedy Krieger 


- Institute will have a grand opening 
‘for the F.M. Kirby Research Center 


or Functional Brain Imaging. In 
preparation for this event, research- 
‘ers from the psychology, psychiatry, 


~ neurology, radiology, biomedical en- 
_— gineering and mathematical sciences 
departments from the Johns Hopkins 

~ University, the University of Mary- 


land and the Kennedy Krieger Insti- 
tute met on January 11 to share ideas 
on how they hope to use the new 


center. ' 
The center will containa functional 


Magnetic Resonance Imaging (fMRI) 


- scanner. {MRI provides a way for re- 


searchers to study changes in activity 


of the brain over a period of time. 


This information can be used to bet- 
ter understand the brain and to more 


= accurately diagnose problems. 


The Nia sind of the symposium 


w researchers, who might _ 
elittle contact with each other due 
' Krieger Institute is "to help children 


F. PHOTO COURTESY OF JAMES PEKAR 
--- The fMRI magnet being brought into the Kennedy Krieger Institute. 


Se 


tions. Gary Goldstein, M.D., the Presi- 
dent of the Kennedy Krieger Insti- 
tute, described how and why the cen- 
ter was created. Dr. Goldstein along 
with Guy McKhann, M.D., Director 
of the Zanvyl Krieger Mind/Brain In- 
stitute at Johns Hopkins wanted to 
unify the community for functional 
brain imaging. 

They hope that this center will be- 
come a regional resource for {MRI 
research and will help many scien- 
tists work together. All MRI's at The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital focused on 
clinical work. 

With the proposed idea of creat- 
ing a research fMRI at the Kennedy 
Krieger Institute, a University Affili- 
ated Program, the F.M. Kirby Foun- 
dation donated money to buy the 
equipment and create the center and 
it was named in his honor. Peter Van 
Zijl, Ph.D., is the center's director, 
James Pekar, Ph.D., is the manager 
and research coordinator, and John 
Hart, M.D., chairs the protocol re- 
view committee. ven 

Since the mission of the Kennedy 
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amounts of work” and “cut-throat 
competitiveness” often fill these 
books, along with accounts that there 
is no social life. 

Buta trip to the bookstore reveals 
that the latest edition of one of the 
most popular guides, The Princeton 
Review’s 311 Best Colleges, describes 
Hopkins more favorably than in the 
past. While “lots of work” is a phrase 
still used to describe the academiclife 
at Hopkins, student respondents 
sounded more positive about JHU 
than in recent years. 

The book quoted one student as 
saying, “The reputation of Hopkins 
students being cut-throatis absolutely 
untrue. While students are competi- 
tive, everyone does cooperate.” 

Instead of saying that there is no 
social life, another student respon- 
dent told the Princeton Review that 
“you have to go to find fun. It’s not 
going to fallinto your lap.” The book’s 
estimation of life at Hopkins contin- 
ued in this positive vein. 

“Nothing comes easy, but if any- 
thing is true of Hopkins students, 
they’re willing to work with each other 
at having a little fun.” 

According to Paul Cohen, Edito- 
rial Director for Guide Books at the 
Princeton Review, anumber have fac- 
tors may have contributed to this 
change in how the guide represents 
Johns Hopkins. 

“We survey every campus every 
three years,” he says. “Schools don’t 
change year to year, but you do see 
changes every three years, and things 
have changed with the new group of 
students.” 

Cohen also cites a shift in the 
book’s style as part of the reason 
Hopkins fared so well this year. “In 
the past couple of years we’ve gotten 
away from a smart-ass attitude,” 
Cohen explains. “The point of the 
book isto bea real good resource, not 
to be an annoyance.” 

Cohen admits that the polling pro- 
cess is not the most scientific, yet 
stands behind it since the same 70- 
question survey is distributed to be- 
tween 100 and 200 undergraduates at 
every college featured in the book. 
Since schools are ranked against each 


other, and each question has an A ; 


through E response (most to least), 

the scoring seems fair. The questions 

range from overall happiness to the 

quality of the dorms or beauty of the 
~ CONTINUED ON PAGE A 
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held up 


| BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


| | Uponreturning to campus for the 
| Spring semester, Hopkins students 
| found that their anticipated registra- 
tion confirmation forms were not in 
their mailboxes. Students were in- 
stead instructed in an e-mail from 
| Associate Registrar Betsey Raley to | 
utilize the forms they received in De- 
cember and to check room numbers | 
| on the registrar’s web site. 

According to Raley and Registrar 
Hedy Schaedel, the problem was a 
computer glitch which prevented the 
Student Information System from 
printing the post office box numbers 
of students on their confirmation 
forms. Given the time constraints in- 
| volved, they were unable to get the 
forms printed and in students’ mail- 
boxes by the start of the semester. 
The problem, however, was corrected 
| within a few days. A special counter 
| was set up in the Registrar’s office to | 
provide students with forms in the 
event that they no longer had their 
December copies. 

The glitch caused no major prob- | 
lems with the start of the semester. 






















BY EMILY ENGEL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWSLETTER 


Notice anything new about 
Charles Village? Along with the new 
semester come three new food and 
drink establishments. First came 
Niwana, a Japanese and Korean res- 
taurant. Second, the Rocky Run Bar 
& Grill popped up on St. Paul in the 
place of JP Henry’s. Third, XandO, 
the coffee-come-liquor bar opened 
as the first official commercial estab- 
+ lishment in the Homewood Apart- 
ments. 

Niwana, the first of the three to 
open, has an emphasis on sushi and 
Korean fare. The first few weeks were 
hectic for the restaurant, which also 
has a liquor license and a bar. 

Occupying the same space as the 
old Guiseppe’s Italian restaurant, 
Niwana is already doing much better 
as it serves a more popular type of 
food. The new place adds a change 
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- CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
After the loss of ATO’s charter, the future of their house is in doubt. 


ATO loses its charter 


BY TOM GUTTING 


| THe JouNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Johns Hopkins lost one of its 12 
fraternities over Intersession. Alpha 
Tau Omega (ATO) had its charter 
revoked by its national office. 
Hopkins Greek Advisor Mike Little 
was informed of the decision on Janu- 


New restaurants open 


FILE PHOTO 


XandOis one of three new restaurants in the Charles Village community. 


from the typical hamburger-type food 
served by the places in the area. 

The direct result of Hopkins ef- 
forts, Xando moved into the 
Homewood. Other new establish- 
ments coming to the Homewood will 
be announced in two weeks are all 
nation wide chains. The contract for 
retail establishments is under a leas- 
ing agreement with Cordish Co., so 
the Homewood apartments do not 
have any say about the nature of the 
stores and restaurants that are in- 
stalled, although an effort has been 


_made to bring in businesses that at- 


tract students. 

Under the direction of Dean 
Benedict and Dean Boswell, decisions 
over the past two years have resulted 
in the opening of XandO, a trendy 
chain coffee bar that is headquartered 
in Connecticut. 

Zack Pack, president of Student 
Council, notes that the deans were 
very receptive to student opinions as 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A5 


BIA BACK AT IT WITH B-BALL 
Intramural sports are back to heat 
up winter with another exciting round 
of BIA action. The dorms hoop it up 
in this year’s basketball-bustin’ tour- 
ney. Page All 


AEROSMITH STILL ROCKIN’ 

After all these years and through 
battle with heroin addiction, 
Aerosmith is still one of the biggest 
bands in the world. Find out why. 
Page Bl 


THE NEWS-LETTER FOCUS | ’ 


byline. News-Letter staffers knowhow 
to have fun, too. Take a look at us 
kicking back and relaxing in the Fo- 
cus section, Page BZ ; 





We're more than justaname ona | 


ary 20. 

Not one particular incident has 
beencited for the charter being pulled. 
Mike Little was told that ATO was 
closed only after repeated attempts to 
bring in alumni to improve the situa- 
tion. After those efforts failed, the 
national office saw a continual trend 
towards what they considered risk, 
so they decided to pull the chapter’s 
charter. 

“ATO has a long lineage on this 
campus,” Little said. “It’s unfortu- 
nate. The chapter is closed. It’s gone 
for at least five years. The IFC is feel- 
ing a pretty big sense of loss.” 

In addition to having the charter 
pulled, Little was informed, ATO can- 
not exist at Hopkins until 2004. After 
that five year period, an eligible group 
of undergraduates can try to restart 
the fraternity according to national, 
university and IFC guidelines. That 
means ATO cannot restart locally 
because local fraternities (those with 
no national affiliation) are not recog- 
nized by Hopkins. 

The current brothers have all been 
given alumni status, but they do not 
have the ability to hold functions un- 
der the ATO name. 

Any remaining pledges will be rec- 
ognized only as pledges and never as 
brothers. 

The ATO house, which is at the 
corner of 30th and Calvert streets, is 
owned by an ATO alumni holding 
corporation. 

“T don’t know what will happen 
with the house,” Little explained. “The 
letters will come off.” The national 
office has not made a final decision 
about what will happen to the house. 

As for the effects ATO’s closing 
will have on the remaining 11 frater- 
nities, Little is stressing that the fra- 
ternities must examine where they 
are heading in the future. 

“The Greek system is at a fork in 
the road,” he said, “and we have to 
pick which direction we want to go.” 

In order to encourage a positive 
direction, Little’s main focus will be 
to strengthen the Inter-Fraternity 
Council. 

“We need to form a functional 
organization with real goals,” he said. 
“We need a common theme, a com- 
mon goaland be moving toward that.” 

Having one fewer fraternity on 
campus has depleted Hopkins’ Greek 
numbers, but Little explained that he 
won't look to bring another group to 
campus to replace ATO. 

“It’s not about numbers, as much 
as providing a strong Greek commu- 
nity defined by its membership,” he 
said. 
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Supreme Court: Census cart use estimates 


BY RICHARD CARELLI 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court ruled Monday that the 2000 
census cannot use statistical sampling 
to enhance its accuracy, a decision 
making it more likely millions of 
people will be left out. The 5-4 ruling 
requires the traditional nose count to 
determine how many members of 
Congress each state should have. 

Left in doubt, however, was 
whether the sampling the Clinton 
administration favors will be used to 
determine state-by-state eligibility for 





$180 billion in federal money each 
year of the coming decade — or for 
drawing election districts at all levels 
of government. 

The nation’s highest court ruled 
that a 1976 federal census law “di- 
rectly prohibits the use of sampling in 
the determination of population for 
the purposes of apportionment.” 

White House spokesman Joe 
Lockhart called the setback for the 
Clinton administration a “limited 
decision” and noted that the justices 
did not say sampling is unconstitu- 
tional. That means Congress could 
decide to amend the 1976 law and 


Do age checks keep 
kids from web porn? 


BY JOANN LOVIGLIO 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


PHILADELPHIA — Age-verifica- 
tion systems required under a federal 
law designed to keep online pornogra- 
phy away from children would be in- 
expensive, secure and simple to run, a 
computer expert testified Monday. 

Dan R. Olsen Jr. contradicted tes- 
timony given last week by computer 
experts and Web site operators who 
said such systems would increase 
costs and decrease traffic to their 
pages, effectively putting them out 
of business. 

He also testified that encryption 
systems, which encode credit card 
numbers to foil online theft, are good 
enough that consumers should not 
worry about becoming victims of 
fraud any more than they would 
when using their cards in public. 

“Tf I wanted to steal a credit card, 
Pd become a waiter in a restaurant,” 
said Olsen, a computer professor at 
Brigham Young University who testi- 
fied for the Justice Department about 
the Child Online Protection Act. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union is challenging the law, which 


would require commercial Web sites 
to collect a credit card number or 
some other access code as proof of 


age before allowing users to view | 


material deemed harmful to minors. 
President Clinton signed the law last 
year, but U.S. District Judge Lowell 
A. Reed Jr. temporarily blocked its 
enforcement. 

Reed is expected to decide by Feb. 
1 whether a more permanent delay 
should be issued. 

The law’s supporters say it is a 
sensible way to keep Internet por- 
nography away from children. The 
ACLU, however, contends the law 
violates the First Amendment and 
claims mainstream sites may inad- 
vertently be affected. 

The ACLU last week argued that 
parts of the hearing should be closed to 
the public to protect some Web sites 
fromreleasing proprietaryinformation. 
Several news organizations filed a mo- 
tion to keep the hearing open. 

Reed ruled Monday that no part of 
the proceeding would be closed. In- 
stead, he said the information would 
beallowedas evidence but not openly 
discussed in court, with the sensitive 
material kept under seal. 





support the method. 

Butsuchaction by Congress seems 
remote since Republicans oppose sta- 
tistical sampling. The Republican 
majority in Congress also is expected 
to resist efforts to let the Census em- 
ploy two differing methods in count- 
ing the population. 

“The administration should aban- 
donitsillegal and risky polling scheme 
and start preparing for a true head 
count,” said House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert, R-Ill. 

Sampling probably would help 
Democrats because minorities and 
inner-city residents, who tend to vote 
Democratic, made up a large share of 
the estimated 4 million people missed 
by the 1990 count. 

Republicans oppose adjusting the 
numbers to make up for that 
undercount, because people who tend 
to vote for GOP candidates also are 
more likely to voluntarily respond to 
the census. 

In the census case, the Clinton 
administration’s plan to use statisti- 


cal sampling was challenged by tax- | 


payers in six states — Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 


Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. They | 
contended that adjusting the real 


count would cost them money and 
political clout. 

Big cities such as New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Detroit had 
joined the administration’s appeal in 
the Supreme Court, claiming they will 
beshortchanged ifsamplingisnotused. 

“We are thrilled,” said Matthew 
Glavin, the Southeastern Legal Foun- 
dation president who was one of the 
suing taxpayers. “We will continue to 


work with Congress to ensure that | 


the proponents of census sampling 
do not attempt an end-run around 
this decision.” 


But Rep. Carolyn Maloney, D- | 


N.Y., chairwoman ofher party’s Con- 
gressional Census Caucus, said “sup- 
porters of an accurate census” favor 
using sampling “for non-apportion- 
ment purposes.” 

Census counts have been imper- 
fect since Thomas Jefferson oversaw 


the first in 1790. All sides acknowl- 
edge that census-takers cannot expect 
to find every American, but they are 
deeply divided over the wisdom of us- 
ing modern statistical knowledge to 
estimatehow many people were missed. 

The Clinton administration wants 
to use traditional methods to find 90 
percent of Americans, and then usea 
separate survey of 750,000 people 
across the countryasa “quality check” 
to decide where people were 
overcounted or undercounted. 

But the Supreme Court, in the 
opinion by Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor, said such methods are 
barred by law when it comes to decid- 
ing how many congressional seats 
each state gets, 

O’Connorwas joined by ChiefJus- 
tice William H. Rehnquist and Jus- 
tices Antonin Scalia, Anthony M. 
Kennedy and Clarence Thomas. 

The four more liberal justices — 
John Paul Stevens, David H. Souter, 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg and Stephen G. 
Breyer — dissented. 





ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SANIBEL, Fla. — A city council- 
man posted Playgirl-style photos of 
himself on the Internet, angering 
some residents in this conservative 
seaside community. 

Andrew Reding, 44, said he was 
looking for companionship and sees 
nothing wrong with the photos, which 


| are digitally altered to include a stra- 


tegically placed white square. 

“Why should anybody’s personal 
or private life have to be exposed just 
because they’re an elected official,” 
he said. “There are things in everyone’s 
background that are no one’s business 
because they have no effect on the job 
(they) were elected to do.” 





Reding said he has received threat- 





Babies may learn 
language lessons 
before they talk 


- Anewstudy shows that babies just 
seven months old may be aware of 
how sentences are organized and can 
pick specific words out of fluent 
speech even before they can talk. 

The findings, reported in the lat- 
est issues of the journal Science, indi- 
cate that children may be born hard- 
wired to learn language and could 
lead to earlier diagnosis of language 
disorders. 

_ “Infants don’t start at an arbitrary 
point,” said Peter Jusczyk ofthe Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, one of the 
researchers. “They come into the 
world in the first six months of life 
with some ability to perceive differ- 
ences between speech sounds that 
occur in the world’s languages.” 

' Intheir study, the researchers cre- 
ated a series of three-word sentences 
with specific structures and then 
tested the infants to see if they could 
recognize changes in the sentence 
‘structure. 

The words were actually an artifi- 
ciallanguage that conveyed no mean- 
ing. The study was to determine ifthe 
babies could recognize a pattern in 
the way the words were arranged, said 
Gary Marcus, the New York Univer- 
sity psychologist who led the study. 


Wave of new, cheap 
drugs coming? 


_ Awave of cheap, new drugs could 
revolutionize the way we fight stom- 
ach bugs, the commoncold, and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases, say scien- 


Scientists from Johns Hopkins say 
drugsmanufactured from plants such 
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tract, preventing infections from en- 
tering the body. 

“There’s finally an understanding 
of how important mucosal surfaces 
are,” said Kevin Whaley, one of the 
authors of the report. “Immunology, 
of course, has been around for ever 
and ever, but mucosal immunology 
is relatively new.” 

He predicts that the new drugs will 
be on the market, and possibly sold 
over the counter without prescrip- 
tion, before many of the much trailed 
vaccines for emerging infectious dis- 
eases. 

“Soon, we believe, with the use of 
monoclonal antibodies, a person 
could take a small tablet for traveler’s 
diseases in the stomach, a quirt from 
an inhaler for respiratory protection, 
and, for general urinary tract infec- 
tion, put a gel or controlled-release 
device in the vagina,” Whaley ex- 
plained. 

“New sexual lubricants could also 
be produced to block transmission of 
sexually transmitted diseases,” he 


added. 


Title | funding key for 
Hopkins-developed 
reading program 


When Joan Boles, a kindergarten 
teacher at Washington Elementary 
school in Wichita, Kansas, asked for 
reading volunteers, 12 eager hands 
rose. 

_ “Bears like to swim,” her students 
read in unison. “Otters like to swim. I 


like to swim.” 


Mary Ellen Isaac, Washington’s 
principal, beamed. “I have never in 
my 28 years in school seen kinder- 


-gartners read like this,” she said. “It’s 


phenomenal.” 
Isaac credits Success For All, a 


reading program developed by re-_ 


searchers at Johns Hopkins. 
- The popular program, however, is 
not cheap. \ 
If it were not for federal money 
provided to Washington Elementary 
througha program called Title 1, Isaac 


does not know whether she could af- 
ford Success For All. 


This year, Congress will consider 
re-authorizing the 1965 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. At the 


heart of the act — which includes the 


majority of federal aid for K-12 edu- 
cation — is Title I, a program de- 
signed to help poor students learn, 


ofthe Of the act’s $13 billion in annual 


a FL Bl 


Title I. 3 

Organizations such as The Heri- 
tage Foundation want the program 
changed. They say Title I is a waste of 
money because schools that receive 
funding are not showing an improve- 
ment in student performance. Some 
groups want the funds distributed as 
a block grant that would give states 
and local school districts more spend- 
ing flexibility. 

On the other side are traditional 
education organizations such as the 
National Education Association — 
the nation’s largest teacher’s union 
— which want Title I left alone. 

Inthe middleare the schools them- 
selves. In Wichita, they are unani- 
mous in saying the program should 
be left as it is. 

“T think it’s vital for these kids,” 
said Isaac said. “We need a boost to 
level the playing field. 


“Good” bacteria for 
babies? 


Mention bacteria and most par- 
ents think germs, infection, and dis- 
ease. But experts in pediatric nutri- 
tion say live bacteria may soon be 
added to infant formulas to help ba- 
bies digest lactose, the sugar com- 
monly found in milk, to prevent and 
treat diarrhea, to improve carbohy- 
drate digestion, and to control intes- 
tinal infections. 

Probiotics, or “good bacteria,” 
have also exhibited anticancer, anti- 
allergy, and cholesterol-lowering 
properties, says Jose Saavedra, direc- 
tor of the Pediatric Nutrition Center 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

“There are already, in several 
parts of the world, including Eu- 
rope and Asia, formulas that are 
nutritionally adequate for infants 
and children which do contain 
probiotics,” Saavedra said. “How 
much bacteria and which bacteria 
to put in a formula is still open to 
























question.” 

Saavedra has studied hospitalized 
children and healthy children four 
months to 18 months old who re- 
ceived supplemental live bacteria in 
their formula, and she says the bacte- 
ria appear to regulate bowels as well 
as relieve diarrhea and diaper rash. 
All the children were receiving more 
than 10 million — and some close to 
one billion — bacteria as a dose once 
or twice a day, with no adverse ef- 
fects. 


Developing middle 
school math program 


Johns Hopkins researchers want 
to boost middle school math achieve- 
ment, and they’re hoping that com- 
puters are the way to do it. 

Earlier this month, the Hopkins 
Institute for the Academic Achieve- 
ment of Youth announced. $500,000 
grant form the AT&T Learning Net- 
work to develop “Descartes’ Cove” 
— a program to help youngsters de- 
velop higher-level math skills includ- 

eing geometry, logic, and number 
theory. 

“A lot of students seem to lose 
interest in math when they reach 
middle school,” said Luciano 
Corazza, the program’s coordina- 
tor and director of the Institute’s 
Center for Distance Education. 
“We're hoping that the CD-ROM 
might be able to reverse that for 
some students.” 

On international math exams, 
American fourth graders perform 
above the international average, but 
slip below the average by eighth grade. 
By 12th grade, the only students they 
can outperform are in Cyprus and 
South Africa. 

The $500,000 Hopkins grantis the 
largest that AT&T has made in Mary- 
land, and company officials say it re- 
flects what they see as an urgent need 
to improve students’ math skills. 







ASSOCIATED PRESS 


DUBLIN, Ireland — Prime Min- 
ister Bertie Ahern faced hard ques- 
tioning Monday from his own deputy 
premier over claims he knew about a 
businessman’s payment to a senor 
party colleague 10 years ago. 

Ahern has denied any knowledge 
of a $75,000 payment to Padraig 
Flynn, Ireland’s representative on the 
European Union’s executive commis- 
sion, from property developer Tom 
Gilmartin in 1989. At the time, Flynn 
and Ahern were Cabinet members in 
a Fianna Fail party government. 

Gilmartin was seeking govern- 
ment support to develop a section of 
the Dublin riverside, a project that 
was given the go-ahead. 

Flynn, then Ireland’s environment 
minister, has denied profiting per- 
sonally from the payment, but also 





Florida councilman 
posts his nude photo 





3400 North ( arles 
lac oh 


has conceded the funds may not have 


ening and hateful e-mail since the 
photos became public last week. 
Sanibel and his connection to the 
town are not mentioned on his Web 
page, but some still are not happy. 
“It might be something other 
people do, but when you're in elected 
office, you’ve got to be alittle bit bet- 
ter behaved than the average person,” 
said Sanibel native Francis Bailey, a 





former councilman and mayor. 
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Irish PM questioned 
about corruption 


gone to party headquarters, 

Gilmartin told the Irish nationaj 
broadcasters RTE on Sunday that he 
told Ahern about the donation by 
telephone only weeks later — jn dj. 
rect response to what he said was 
Ahern’s own solicitation of a dona- 
tion for Fianna Fail. 

While restrictions on political do- 
nations were not written into Irish 
law until 1996 — after senior politj- 
cians were exposed as having profited _ 
personally from holding public office 
— Ahern came to power in June 1997 - 
vowing to clean up Fianna Fail’simage, ~ 

Ahernauthorized an independent 


inquiry into donations by property — 
developers following the 1997 resig. - 
nation of his foreign minister, Ray: 
Burke, who admitted accepting! ; 


$45,000 from a developer. 
Ahern’s government depends on’ 


support from the small Progressive! - 
Democratic Party, whose leader, 
Deputy Prime Minister Mary Harney, ' ~ 
successfully demandeda one-on-one: 


meeting Monday with Ahern. 
Before the meeting, Harney said 
Gilmartin’s claims had made’ 
Flynn’s position in the European’ ~ 
Commission “impossible,” but de- ~ 
clined to discuss whether the con-: — 
troversy would affect her support. - 
for Ahern. ‘4 
Ahern said in a statement Sunday — 


that he had met Gilmartin once ina’ - 


pub but had “no recollection of any’ 
telephone conversation with Mr.: 
Gilmartin.” 


Flynn was nominated to the EU’s — 


executive commission by former 


Fianna Fail leader and prime minis-' 


ter, Charles Haughey. 
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NATIONAL & WORLD 
Baptist leader embezzlement trial 


BY LISA HOLEWA 


ASSOCIATED Press 


_ LARGO, Fla. — A respected Bap- 
list preacher was a con man who 
looked people in the eyeand smoothly 
swindled millions in church funds to 
finance a lavish lifestyle, prosecutors 
said Monday. 

The Rev. Henry Lyons “led two 
totally differentlives. Heledone pub- 
lic life ... but there was a second side, 
ahidden side to Henry]. Lyons, aside 
that caused him to be brought here to 
this seat,” Assistant State Attorney 
Robert Lewis said in opening state- 
ments at Lyons’ racketeering and 
grand theft trial. 

_ Attorneys for Lyons, the president 
of the National Baptist Convention 
USA, said the minister is a humble 
man who is being held accountable 
for failing to raise enough money for 
his church group. 

“The organizational structure of 
the National Baptist Convention may 
have set Henry Lyons up for failures. 
I didn’t say crimes, I said failure. Be- 
cause the project doesn’t work does 
not make it a crime,” defense attor- 
ney Grady Irvin said. 


black churches in the South. 
“You have to be wondering, ‘Did 


he give any money to the burned | 


churches at all?’ Yes, he gave a frac- 
tion of the $250,000,” Lewis said. 

Lyons and co-defendant Bernice 
Edwards allegedly devised elaborate 
schemes to divert about $4 million 
intended for the convention to buy 
expensive homes, diamond jewelry 
and luxury cars. 

Ms. Edwards, Lyons’ alleged mis- 
tress and the convention’s former 
public relations director, is charged 
with racketeering. 

Lyons has survived attempts to 
oust him as president of the National 
Baptist Convention, buthaslostmuch 


of his power and influence. 

Off the pulpit, he wielded political 
cloutas leader ofa group that claimed 
to have 8.5 million members — mak- 
ing it the largest black church organi- 
zation in the country. 

Prosecutors said Lyons deceived 
corporations and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, which 
entrusted him with the money for the 
burned churches. 

“They believed that man because 
he was so smooth, appeared to be so 
sincere, made eye contact, appeared 
to havenothing but the National Bap- 
tist Convention’s interests as his mo- 
tivator,” Lewis said. 

Lyons faces a similar trial on 54 
federal charges of bank fraud, wire 
fraud, extortion and money launder- 
ing. He has proclaimed innocence in 
both cases. 

The state and federal cases center 


in large part on Lyons’ and Ms. 
Edwards’ dealings with the world’s 
second-largest funeral company, The 
Loewen Group, based in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

The company wanted to attract 
customers in the black community, 
where people traditionally seek out 
independent black funeral directors. 
Lyons was to deliver black Baptists 
and the convention would receive 33 
percent of sales through commis- 
sions. 

Instead, prosecutors say, just 
$187,600 of Loewen’s money went to 
market cemetery plots, while more 
than $1.6 million went to Lyons, his 
friends and family. 

Ms. Edwards had asked that their 
cases be tried separately — partly 
because she’d hoped Lyons could tes- 
tify on her behalf — but that motion 
was denied. 





‘Toxic chemical treaty 


ASSOCIATED PREss 


NAIROBI, Kenya — A global 
| treaty limiting the use of 12 toxic 
chemicals by next year is possible as 
long as resources are provided to 
get the job done, a UN Environ- 
ment Program official said Mon- 
day. 

Shafqat Kakakhel, UNEP deputy 
director, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress at a meeting of delegates from 
more than 100 countries in Nairobi 
to negotiate the first global treaty to 
ban the toxic chemicals known as 
“the dirty dozen.” 

Among the chemicals are pesti- 
cides including DDT and industrial 
chemicals such as dioxin and PCBs 
that have been linked to cancer, 





talks are underway 


Prosecutors said Lyons swindled | 
$250,000 intended to rebuild burned | 


birth defects and other genetic ab- 
normalities. 

“At this point, work on this glo- 
bal treaty is on target,” Kakakhel 
said. 

But without technical and finan- 
cial assistance, including help from 
the World Bank and regional devel- 
opment banks, some advocates of 
limits have said poorer countries 
will be unable to carry out require- 
ments of any convention. 

The five-day gathering at the 
headquarters of the U.N. Environ- 
ment Program was to debate 
whether a ban on the chemicals is 
possible and negotiate ways of 
implementing a treaty. The chemi- 
cal industry has argued that a blan- 
ket ban may not be necessary. 





Status of high-speed rail projects 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


A look at 10 high-speed rail corri- 
dors in various stages of discussion, 
planning or construction in the 
United States: 


CALIFORNIA: 


The corridor covers 676 miles and 
links Sacramento, the San Francisco 
Bay Area, the Central Valley, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Cost esti- 
mates range from $21 billion for stan- 
dard high speed to $29 billion for 
magnetic levitation trains. The Cali- 
fornia Intercity High-Speed Rail 
Commission is studying the proposal 
and trying to obtain financing. A 
statewide vote is expected by 2000. 


CHICAGO-DETROIT: 


The corridor covers 279 miles and 
links Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., with Detroit and 
Chicago. The estimated cost is $800 
million for an incremental approach 
to rebuilding stations and improving 
signals along theline. Amtrakand the 
Michigan Department of Transpor- 
tation hope to begin service on part of 
the corridor this year and along the 
full route by 2006. 


CHICAGO-MILWAUKEE- 
MINNEAPOLIS: 


The corridor covers 418 miles and 
links Chicago, Milwaukee and Min- 
neapolis, and possibly Madison, 
Wisc., and Wisconsin Dells. Incre- 


-- mental improvements are planned. 


- The estimated cost for the stretch be- 
-- tween Chicagoand Milwaukee is $471 
million. There is no firm price tag for 


- «the overall project. Wisconsin is 
-_- working witha nine-state coalition to 


~ find funding. 


CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS: 


The corridor covers 282 miles and 
links Springfield and Bloomington- 


: Normal, Il., to Chicago and St. Louis. 
"The estimated cost is $350 million. 


~ Engineers are working on incremen- 
~ tal improvements, including devel- 
- oping a net to prevent accidents at 


-- railroad crossings and a new system 


to control trains. Once completed, 
Illinois would seek a private-sector 


~ partner. The states hope to begin ser- 
-- vice in 2003. 


GULF COAST: 


The corridorcovers719 miles from 


~ Houston through New Orleans to 
~ Birmingham, Ala. Incremental im- 
- provements are planned, but cur- 


i238 § 3 
7 . 


rently there is no estimated cost. A 
ridership and feasibility study is un- 
derway. Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama are working together to ob- 
tain funding. 


NORTHEAST: 


The corridor runs 457 miles be- 
tween Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington. There has been a $4 billion 
improvement project underway, elec- 
trifying the track between New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and Boston, and buying 
20 new trains capable of traveling at 
150 mph. The improvements are 
scheduled to debut in October. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST: 


The corridor covers 466 miles and 
links Portland and Seattle with Eu- 
gene, Ore., and Vancouver, B.C. The 
estimated cost is $1.865 billion. The 
project would entail a series of in- 


cremental improvements to push 
train speeds up to 125 mph. No 
timetable yet for starting the ser- 
vice. 


SOUTHEAST: 


The corridor covers 390 miles 
between Washington and Charlotte, 
N.C. The work would involve a se- 
ries of incremental changes such as 
straightening curves to push exist- 
ing rail speeds up to 110 mph. There 
is no cost estimate, although Vir- 
ginia said it would cost $350 million 
to add a second track to the corri- 
dor. There is no starting date for the 
110 mph service. 


TEXAS TRIANGLE: 


The corridor runs in a 436-mile 
triangle between Dallas, Houston 
and San Antonio. The estimated 
cost is $4 billion 
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JHI online directory up and 


running for student users 


New web page 
allows undergrad 
students to find 
out more info 
about each other 


BY LISA CAPUTO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


By now, everyone has gotten 
back to school and to classes, and 
has hopefully checked their mail- 
boxes. What they will find are let- 
ters from Administrative Comput- 
ing and the Registrar’s Office 
regarding the new university-wide 
directory. 

These offices have been working 
jointly on improving web based ser- 
vices for students. Hopkins is now 
initiating the first step for this move 
to web based services by unveiling 
the Johns Hopkins Institutions On- 
Line Directory. 

Arthur Heigl, the Director of Ad- 
ministrative Computing is very ex- 
cited about the directory and sub- 
sequent services that will be offered 
to students. 

“The JHWorld website directory 
is the foundation for the JHU initia- 
tive of web-based applications and 
services. We want students to be 
able to fully utilize what the web has 
to offer,” he said. 

This new directory is based on 
the principle of intranet, meaning 
within the internal Hopkins do- 
main. Students will be able to com- 
municate with each other and with 
faculty and staff in the Hopkins 
community 

The directory is an asset since it 
now contains more information for 
students. 

For example, it contains Johns 
Hopkins faculty, staff, and student 
campus contact information as well 
as home addresses and phone num- 
bers. Students do, however, have 
the option of not releasing their 
contact information on the intranet 
or Internet. 


COREL US 
AT YOUR 
NEXT 
STUDY 
BREAK... 


Faculty also have the option of 
whether or not to place their home 
addresses and telephone numbers 
on-line, but their campus informa- 
tion is posted. 

The new on-line directory has 
been introduced to faculty and staff 
and now includes students. The let- 
ters that have been sent out refer 
students to the website and give 
detailed information on how to 
change information and log on for 
the first time. 

The letter from Administrative 
Computing is labeled Personal and 
Confidential since it releases to each 
individual student their user name 
and temporary password. It is very 
important to change your password, 
following the instructions on the 
letter from the Registrar, in order to 
insure that everyone’s account stays 
private. 

If someone loses his/her pass- 
word they can call the Administra- 
tive Computing Help Desk, where 
staff will ask the student questions 
to insure that it is indeed the right 
person, and will assign a new pass- 
word. 

Students may wonder with all of 
the new additions which directo- 
ries actually still exist for the 
Hopkins community. 

For the time being the Registrar 
plans to keep the searchable Direc- 
tory of Registered Students in the 
Schools of Arts and Sciences and 
Engineering. In the future this di- 
rectory will be replaced by the new 
vehicle. 

Assistant Registrar Pat Coady 
says, “The new JHI On-Line Direc- 
tory is now somewhat searchable, 
but in the future will be fully search- 
able, meaning people can search by 
different articles of information.” 

As of right now, the new JHI di- 
rectory is searchable by name and 
phone number. 

‘The information in the 
Registrar’s directory, found at http:/ 
/www.jhu.edu can only be accessed 
from inside the JHU domain, as is 
the case for the JHI On-Line Direc- 
tory found on JHWorld (http:// 
jhworld.jhu.edu). However, both 
directories have Internet and 
intranet options for releasing in- 


formation. 

The directories are a bit differ- 
ent. The Registrar’s directory pro- 
vides information such as the 
student’s major, year, home ad- 
dress, local address, campus box 
number, and local phone number, 
whereas the new JHI directory pro- 
vides information such as local ad- 
dress and phone number, home 
address and phone number, e-mail 
address, and affiliation with JHU, 
meaning which school is attended 
and status (undergraduate, etc.). 

Heigl excitedly explained all of 
the advantages to having the 
intranet such as having more infor- 
mation with which to contact and 
communicate other Hopkins 
people The system is compatible 
with either Netscape or Internet 
Explorer, so it can be used with 
whichever application is preferred. 

As of right now, students can log 
in, change their password, update 
their information, and find students 
and faculty. It is very important to 
follow through with all of the 
prompts, and to log out when the 
session is over since confidential 
material will reside on the site. 

Heigl says that there has been 
positive feedback from the Hopkins 
community who have used the sys- 
tem already. 

He reiterated “We look forward 
to having this intranet service be 
the central JHU family resource.” 

Students also seem to be looking 
forward to having the convenience 
of the web. 

Senior Erica Preston explained, 
“T think that the on-line directory 
will be useful to everyone within the 
Hopkins community. Since I’ve 
tested the system, I’ve used the sys- 
tem to find email addresses and 
phone numbers of students and 
staff.” 

Registrar Hedy Schaedel says, 
“Be sure to check your mailboxes, 
since we want everyone to utilize 
this system as soon as possible. If 
you do not receive the packet of 
letters from our offices please stop 
by and let us know. Also, all sugges- 
tions are welcome. We really want 
feedback from students on what we 
can do for them.” 
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Homewood area 
crime, Jan. 15 — 21 


January 15 


*5:06 a.m. — 200 Blk E 28th St. 
Unarmed Suspect arrested after as- 
saulting and robbing his victim of 
$50 

*1:30 a.m. — 3100 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect stole CDs from a 
car. 

10:00 a.m. — 200 Blk. W. 25th St. 
The suspect attempted to steal prop- 
erty which was believed to have been 
stolen from the said location. The 
property was valued at $310. One 
adult was arrested in conjunction 
with the crime. 

°11:00 a.m. 2500 Blk, 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect removed 
a taxi cab meter. 

*12:00 p.m. — 3300 Blk. N. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspects unlawfully re- 
moved $950 in property from an of- 
fice. 

*2:30 p.m. — 2800 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Suspect broke the window of a 
car, entered, and removed two CD- 
cases and 20 CDs with a total value of 
$400. 

*5:00 p.m. — 3100 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Unknown suspect stole a black 
leather purse containing papers, 
keys, and $30 from a woman. 

*5:15 p.m. — 200 Blk. E. 26th St. 


An un\gpewn suspect broke into the 
front r’s side window of a car, 
enter nd removed an AM/FM 


stereo with a cassette player. 

°7:30 p.m. 2800 Block 
Greenmount Ave. Man arrested for 
stealing 2 packages of lunch meat, 2 
T-Bone steaks and a bottle of deter- 
gent, valued in total at $10.80. 

*9:45 p.m. — 500 Block EE. 35th St. 
Person approached woman, said 
“Hello”, and grabbed a purse valued 
at $10 from her hand. 

*9:55 p.m. — 2900 Blk N. Charles 
St. 2 persons took a floor lamp and 2 
table lamps valued at $125 from an 
apartment building lobby and fled 
on foot. 


January 16th 


*6:34 a.m. — 400 Block E. 33rd St. 
Unknown male implied he was 
armed and robbed a man of $20. 

*10:00 a.m. — 2800 Block St. Paul 
St. Cellular phone battery removed 
from vehicle, 

*12:00 p.m. — 2800 Block N. 
Calvert St. Suspect cut a bike chain 
and stole the bike. 

*3:00 p.m. — 2600 Block Mary- 
land Av. Suspect broke a car window 
and stole a $45 boxed sign. 

*6:15 p.m. — 3100 Block N. 
Calvert St. Unkown persons entered 
the residence in an “unknown” man- 
nerandstole $120 from thebedroom. 

*7:30 p.m. — 300 Block W. 26th 
St. Suspect took front and rear li- 
cense plates from a vehicle. 

10:10 p.m. — 4000 Block Old 
York Rd. Manentered store acting as 
though armed with a gun and de- 
manding money. The owner refused 
and the suspect fled, stopping to 
break owner’s car window. 


January 17th 


*12:01 a.m. — 2600 Block N. 
Howard St. Suspect took a book bag 
with clothes, $600 in cash, and a 
leather wallet with personal prop- 
erty and $150 in cash. 

*1:04a.m. — 200 Block E. 33rd St. 
2 unknown males, armed with a 
handgun, robbed a man of $52. 

*2:00 a.m. — 500 Block E. 43rd St. 
Both license plates were removed 
from a vehicle. 

*2:38 a.m. — 3600 Block Roland 
Ave. Man entered store demanding 
money and fled with an unknown 
amount of money. 

*12:00 p.m. — 3400 Block Hickory 
Ave. Unknown suspect entered 
through the front door and took 
$200. 

*1:00 p.m. — 200 Block W. 28th 
St. Suspect stole a 386 computer, a 
set of golf clubs anda nylon bag from 
an open trailer. 

*5:00 p.m. — 3300 Block Old York 
Rd. Unknown suspect pried open car 





door and stole a $350 CD player. 

*6:00 p.m. — 3900 Block Roland 
Ave. Unknown persons took two ce- 
ment pots of unknown value from 
the yard. 

*11:00 p.m. — 400 Block Marlow 
Rd. Unknown person broke into a 
vehicle and took property valued at 
$125. 

*11:00 p.m. 


3900 Block | 
Greenway Unknown person entered | 
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unlocked vehicle and took cassette | 


tapes valued at $36. 
January 18th 


°2:30 p.m. — 3500 Block N. 
Charles St. Suspect entered unlocked 
vehicle and removed acellular phone. 

*4:00 p.m. — 2800 Block Cresmont 
Ave. Suspect removed a car’s rear li- 
cense plate. 

*4:30 p.m. — 200 Blk. Stratford 


Rd. Unknown person orpersonstook | 
the complaintant’s property from his | 


home without permission. The value 
of the property totalled $36. 

*6:00 p.m. — 3000 
an employee removed property val- 
ued at $2,528 from his business. 


*10:00 p.m. — 3000 Block St. Paul 


St. Suspect broke driver’s side win- 
dowandstolea HAM Radio valued at 
$400. 

January 19th 


*5:15a.m.— 800 Block W. 33rd St. 


Unknown suspect took a vehicle af- | 


ter the keys were left in it. 

*8:30 a.m. — 400 Block Ilchester 
Ave. Person forced open a basement 
door but did not enter the building. 

*1:00 p.m. — 200 Block E. 29th St. 
Suspect cut a hole in a rear door but 
was unable to enter. 

332s Dain. 2800 Block 
Greenmount Ave. Personarrested for 
shoplifting $28 in property. 

2:00 p.m. — 100 Block W. 39th 
St. Victim discovered a CD missing 
from a box in the doorway. 

Aci eepilns 4200 Block 
Wickford Rd. Suspect entered an 
took jewelry, a telephone, a Sega 
game station, a Black and Decker 
Drill, and money, all valued at 
$2,770. 

*8:30 p.m. — 3400 Block N. 
Charles St. Several workman tools 
valued at $400 were removed from 
a vehicle. 

*8.30 p.m. 4300 Block 
Norwood Rd. Person attempted to 
take a vehicle by popping ignition. 

*11:30 p.m. — 4000 Block Wilsby 
Ave. Unknown suspect removed 
property from a vehicle. 


January 20th 


*8:00 a.m. — 500 Block E. 43rd St. 
Person broke the side window to a 
house and removed a .38 caliber Colt 
pistol and a .38 caliber 6" Wesson. 

*3:45 p.m. — 100 Block E. 33rd St. 
Suspect threatened the victim with a 
gun and took $20. 

*4:00 p.m. — 2700 Block Mary- 
land Ave. Suspect broke driver’s side 
window to a vehicle and removed a 
$250 Pentax camera. 


January 21st 


3:15. a.m. — 600 Block Gorsuch 
Ave. Person broke the front win- 
dow to a business and took a variety 
of scented candles. 

*7:00 a.m. — 100 Block E. 26th 
St. Man smashed the side window 
of a vehicle and took property val- 
ued at $150. 

*4:45 p.m. — 1100 Block W. 37th 
St. Suspect approached the victim 
and pulled a knife, but the victim 
pulled a knife and threatened the 
same. The suspect was arrested. 

*5:30 p.m. 3700 Block 
Greenmount Ave. Su spectsas- 
saulteda man with their fists and took 
$150. 

°9:23 p.m. 2900 Block 
Greenmount Ave. Two males 
robbed the victim of his jacket and 
money. 


Block 
Greenmount Ave. Victim states that | 


BY DAVID SCOTT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


Student Council’s first business 
also turned out to be its most lengthy 
and involved, as a presentation from 

| two Food Services personnel led to a 
| drawn-out discussion among the en- 
tire Student Council. Overshadow- 
| ing such other business as the an- 
nouncement of 119 days to 
graduation, the presentation by the 
Food Services personnel highlighted 
both the concerns of students and the 
desires of the administration. 

“The university is very committed 
toit,” stated Ralph Heydt in response 
to a question about how much atten- 
tion the university actually pays to 
student’s food concerns. When 
pressed about the repeated appear- 
ance of surveys and questionnaires, 
Heydt insisted that the University is 
actively seeking “viable” solutions to 
the concerns of students. Such solu- 
tions include the possibility of intro- 
ducing a ten-meal plan next semes- 
| ter. 

To help address additional con- 
cerns that the Food Service depart- 
ment may not be aware of, they are 
asking students to participate in fo- 
cus groups, with each grade having 
its own group. Participation will be 
rewarded with 15 meal dollars for use 
on campus. To join a focus group, 
students should call Ralph Heydt at 
extension 8192. For additional infor- 
mation, recommendations formed 
from student surveys will be posted 
on the web. 

Additional business included the 








promotion of Hopkins Radio to Class 
A status, a standing usually given only 
to institutions of long standing suc- 
cess. 

WHSR has been making great 
strides in recent years, including the 
recent technological leap to ethernet. 
Students can now listen to WHSR 
live on the internet. Also in the web- 
based department, the next great step 
in Hopkins registration should begin 


next semester when the possibility of 


on-line registration comes closer to 
reality. The university is exploring 
the feasibility ofimplementing an on- 
line registration, which would virtu- 
ally eliminate those long lines at the 
registrar. 

On the student activities side, the 
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Ralph Heydt = Fooee 
Services insisted that 
the University is 
actively seeking 
“viable” solutions to 
the concerns of 
students. 








classes are all planning various “Wel- 
come Back” parties at E-Level. The 
Class of 2002 will be holding a Super 
Bowl Party on Sunday (3 dollars for 
non-freshman, | dollar for freshman), 
and features 2 for 1 drinks, free hot 
dogs, and games). The Class of 2001 is 
planning a Baltimore wide party in- 
volving students from Hopkins, 
Towson, Loyola and Goucher. The 
Class of 1999 is holding their Senior 
Night at E-Level this Saturday, with 
Heineken for $1.50 and $2 for 22 oz. 
Bombers. Also, the Seniors an- 
nounced that their class trip will be 
three days and two nights in Ocean 


City. 

A member of the Blue Key society 
next came forward to make his group’s 
first ever request to Student Council. 
The Blue Key society, which runs tours 
and visitations for potential applicants 
to the university, had 1 retained some 
of its budgeted funds for the first time 
in years and decided to buy gifts for 
their members. 

The gifts they chose, however, put 
them over their budget, so they asked 
the Student Council to fund the re- 
mainder. However, taking the stance 
that funding student organizations 





The Council also had largely orga. ,, 
nizational discussions regarding their , 
new Executive Board location andthe ;; 
meeting times of various groups, Ag, 
the new semester was just beginning, ,, 
many groups had little to report, ,. 
which seemed fine to the council ag . 
they ate cake and chatted with one», - 
another. 

Thus, in a meeting where the food 
was the issue of the night, the Student , 
Council settled in for the new semes.. 
ter and counted down the days to, 
graduation—making sure to plan a 
few activities in the meantime — and 








would be a poor precedent to set, the the Food aks cepa wees 4 
motion failed with only four sympa- to pay rea attenti students’ 4 
thy yes votes. concerns. : 
| 
| 1] 
STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, JANUARY 27, 1999 ) 
4 
q 
Executive Officers £3 : 
President Zack Pack caren: aes : 
VP Institutional Relations Shaun Ahmad pee Pate 
VP Administration Amy Mason 516-22 pce 
Secretary Karen Shahar 662-9217 Dice 
Treasurer Damien Newton 662-1247 
p9 
Class of 1999 . i 
President Sonal Agarwal 516-5011 econ 7 
| Vice President Grace Lee 243-1121 peck } ; 
| Secretary/ Treasurer Josh Dishon 516-5017 | ) 
Representative Ed Hosono 243-6366 perae: y : 
Representative Harpriye Juneja 516-2692 ENT 
Representative Nick Khatri 366-2865 resent B | 
Class of 2000 De 
President George Soterakis 243-8696 Present he 
Vice President Omar Nour 662-1806 Present | 
Secretary/Treasurer Candice Walsh 261-1815 Present ; 
Representative Rafi Isaac 889-5147 Present 
Representative Omar Khan 467-6909 Present ; 
| Representative Samir Patel 235-6351 Present \i 4 
Class of 2001 | 
President Harish Manyam 516-3122 Present 
Vice President Kara Wiard 516-3697 Present j : 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 516-3207 Present 
Representative Haroon Chaudhry 516-3123 Present FF 
Representative Eva Chen 516-3697 Present : 
Representative Saketh Rahm 516-3059 Present | 
| 
| Class of 2002 : 
President Jenny Chiang 516-5857 Present ] 
Vice President Anuj Mittal 516-5989 Present : 
Secretary/Treasurer Emily Petersen 516-5935 Present ‘| 
Representative Shobi Ahmed 516-3562 Present iq 
Representative Stephen Goutman 516-5705 Present “q 
Representative Priya Sarin 516-5725 Present 4 
: 
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Students neglect interviews 


BY JONATHAN STRATER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


After years of studying at Hopkins, 
the students of the senior class are 
now courting employers for jobs. 
Through the Office of Career Plan- 
ning and Development, students are 
abletoattend corporate presentations 
and arrange interviews with potential 
employers. While the process gener- 
ally runs smoothly and successfully, 
each year there are a few hiccups, 
This yearis no exception, but accord- 
ing to the director of the Office of 
Career Patricia Matteo, there have 
been many “slip-ups.” 

The most serious problems facing 





Hopkins 


rated well 


CONTINUED ON Pace A6 
campus. 

“We try to make the write-up in 
the voice of the students,” Cohen 
says. 

Yet despite this year’s respon- 
dents’ increased enthusiasm for 


Hopkins, the guide’s quality of life | 


and academic scores fell. In 1995, the 
quality of life rating was a 77; this 
year itis a 69, 

One theory for this discrepancy is 
that students across the country are 
much happier, so while Hopkins stu- 


dents are also happier, a comparison | 


of Johns Hopkins with other schools 
yields lower quality of life ratings. 
Although Cohen acknowledges 


that this theory could be the cause of | 


Hopkins’ lower quality oflife rating, 
he claims that the change may be due 
to the respondents. 

“It could be, quite frankly, that 


the 200 different students polled | 


scored the school worse but said bet- 
ter stuff,” Cohen says. 

The polled information, which 
appears in the “hits” and “misses” 
categories of the book, speaks vol- 
umes about the university. Under 
“hits,” respondents spoke favorably 
about, among other things, ethnic 
diversity and the registration pro- 
cess. In the “misses” category, on the 
other hand, listed food, college radio 
and cliquish students as negative as- 
pects of Johns Hopkins. 

Whereas the quality of life scor- 
ing generated a discrepancy, aca- 


- demic polls were more uniform, 


Hopkins’ academic indexin 1995 was 
a 90; this year it is an 87. One factor 
which may account for this drop is 
lower professor ratings. In 1995, 71 
percent ofrespondents said their pro- 
fessors were interesting; this year that 
number is 62 percent, 
Additionally, 1995 respondents 
said 68 percent of their professors 
were accessible, while this year’s re- 


- spondents said just 63 percent of 
- Hopkins professors are accessible. 


In addition, student respondents 
told the Princeton Review that “the 
school lacks a little in the academic 
advising area, but this drawback only 
forces students to be more self reli- 
ant.” 

Despite this mix of negative and 
positive data, Cohen warns against 
characterizing a school on the basis 
of polled information, maintaining 
that “the write-ups are more impor- 
tant.” 


| This is the first of a two-part series 
lon the quality of life at Hopkins. Next 
week, The News-Letter features an 

‘interview with Robert Massa, Dean 

‘of Enrollment Services, and the re- 
of last semester’s Hopkins-ad- 
nistrated quality of life poll. 
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the office are students who neglect 
interviews with visiting representa- 
tives. In some cases, students have 
decided against a potential corpora- 
tion without informing the office and 
canceling the interview, putting the 
office in the uncomfortable position 
of having to explain the students’ 
absences. 

“When this happens a couple 
times in one day, the employers leave 
here very angry,” explained Matteo. 

In one case, the corporation re- 
fused to return to Hopkins. 

The second problem involves eti- 
quette. “When some students show 
up to presentations in suits, andsome 
show up in ripped jeans, it gives the 
employer different messages about 
those two different students,” she 
said. 

However, appearance is not the 
only issue that troubles the Office. 


DACRE RASA ET 
“When any employer 


is looking for a 
candidate, they are not 
considering them as 
students, they are 


| considering them as a 


professional.” 
—PATRICIA MATTEO 





“Students are coming in late to pre- 
sentations, leaving early...we have 
had cell-phones going off in the 
middle of presentations.. it’s alot of 
common courtesy things,” Matteo 


added. 


It is this lack of courtesy that is | | 


giving the University a bad name 
among many corporations, including 
several Fortune 500 companies. 


“Ifrepresentatives are going out to | 


other schools and students are show- 
ing up in suits and acting very profes- 


sionaland then theycometo Hopkins, | 


and youare not like that, you won’t be 
taken as seriously,” Matteo said. 

A Hopkins alumnus from Legg Ma- 
son told the company’s recruiting 


team that Hopkins’ students were se- | | 


rious and professional, yethe was “em- 


barrassed” when students showed up 


in jeans, looking like “slobs.” 
The present showing by certain 
seniors will affect not only their own 


chances at securing a job, but the op- | 


portunities of other undergraduates. 
“Our relationship with employers 
is very fragile,” Matteo said. 
In an emergency meeting between 
seniors and the Office of Career Plan- 


ning, proper etiquette and behavior | 


were critical topics. Matteo urged the 
senior class to become professional in 
their job searches. 

“When any employer is looking 
fora candidate, they are not consider- 
ing them as students, they are consid- 
ering them as a professional...does 
this person have the professionalism 


to work with our clients and custom- | 


ers,” she said. 

Matteo also advised the class on 
how to dress for a meeting or inter- 
view. “Many employers make deci- 
sions about who they will interview 
after the Information Session, andhow 


professionally you presented yourself | 


is factored in,” she explained. 


Etiquette regarding cell-phones, a | 


never-before-encountered phenom- 


enon according to Matteo, was dis- | 


cussed as well as behavior during a 
corporate sponsored luncheon or din- 





Charles Village offers 
new dining options 
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to what establishments would be a 
success in the Homewood. 

“In the ongoing effort of the past 
two years, our role as Student Coun- 
cil was to give suggestions and in- 
form the administration what we 
would like to see,” states Pack. 

Business at XandO, which opened 
alittle over a month ago, was slow at 
first, but with the new semester un- 
derway, the bar is seeing more and 
more students pass throughits doors. 

As with the other new bars and 
restaurants, many Hopkins students 
work there as managers and waiters. 

Nancy, a Charles Village resident 
and a manager at XandO, explained, 
“We have a really great staff, about 
50-percent Hopkins students and 50- 
percent local residents. We all get 
along great.” 

National owner Andy Stenzler is 
excited to be located near a good- 
name university, and is optimistic 
about the location in a community 
that combines a residential neigh- 
borhood with a large student body. 

“It is a combination of a great 
schoolanda great neighborhood. We 
do as much business before four 
o’clock as after, and our customers 
range from the 20 something set to 
the over 40 crowd. We really do 
something different,” said Stenzler. 

He added that they truly special- 
ize in beverages of all kinds, which is 
something unique in the area. He 
mentioned that they plan on having 
over 100 chairs outside once the 
weather warms up. 
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On St. Paul, Rocky Run Bar & Grill 
openedtoawarmreceptionbothfrom | 
students andthe community. Itisalso | 
a chain, but bills itself primarily as a | 
restaurantserving plates full ofAmeri- | 


can barbecue fare. 


Rocky Run is also very optimistic | 


about its opening. 


Manager Mike claims, “We’ve had | 


alot of comment cards filled out wel- 
coming us to the neighborhood.” 

Although he did mention the com- 
petition, he was quick to promise that 
Rocky Run is not just another JP 
Henry’s. The well-established chain 
serves food, as well as providing 
Hopkins with a bar. 

Steve Lebowitz of the Hopkins 
News Office says that the school is 
happy abouttheadditions to the com- 
munity. Although such openings as 
Niwana and Rocky Run are notat all 
connected to university administra- 
tive decision-making, the businesses 
get the benefits of being so close to a 
campus. 

Lebowitz emphasizes about the 
Charles Village community that “Al- 
though we are all on the same page and 
hope to bring in visible, solid establish- 
ments for everyone to take advantage 
of, the neighborhood was never 
districted to bealargecommercialarea.” 

However, he adds, “I think things 
are going in the right direction. The 
area is a more enjoyable place to walk 
around in. We are certainly excited 
about it and the new places continue 
to be our welcome neighbors.” 

Lebowitz also adds, “I think things 
are going in the right direction.” 
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initial chairman. 


nation of many peoples.” 








BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Dean of Enrollment Robert Massa 
and Director of Admissions Paul 
White gave an early holiday present 
to 264 high school seniors this past 
December. For the past several years, 
every incoming class has surpassed 
the past class in terms of quality. Stu- 
dents who have been admitted early 
to the Class of 2003 indicate that this 
year will not be an exception. 

The early decision applicants 
should comprise roughly 26% of the 
Class of 2003, according to White. 
“The number of applicants under 
early decision increased slightly,” 
from 464 to 475. The number of ac- 


264, leaving roughly 716 open spots. 
“From all indications, they were 
stronger than last year’s class, which 
is why we took slightly more.” 
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ceptances also increased, from 246 to » 


Pee) Open Letter to the 
Members and Friends of 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Four years ago a university-wide committee challenged all of us to rethink how we work, 
communicate and associate within the academic environment as we enter the next millennium. The 
Committee for the 21st Century, or C-21 as it was popularly known, comprised some of the best and 
most thoughtful minds at Johns Hopkins. I was privileged and proud to serve as the committee's 


Our mission therefore requires that we attract talented individuals from a broad array of back- 
grounds so that all may learn from the unique attributes each individual brings to the Hopkins 
community. Some of those distinguishing attributes are unique skills and experiences; others include 
race, ethnicity, gender, disability, geographic origin, language background and socio-economic 
status. As we continue our efforts to preserve and enhance the diversity of the university community, 
we must do so carefully, within the law, and with sensitivity and creativity. I renew my charge to the 
provost, the deans and the Diversity Leadership Council to develop a positive action plan for diversity 
as we move forward toward the 21st century. 

At the same time, I wish to emphasize that the university’s policies prohibiting illegal discrimina- 
tion and harassment against students, faculty and staff will be strictly enforced. Johns Hopkins will do 
its best to ensure fair treatment in employment and benefits for everyone, regardless of rank or 
position. This includes the opportunity for every person employed on a full-time basis to participate 
in his or her own growth through training that can lead to professional and personal development. I 
encourage all members of the university community to review the university’s policies and proce- 
dures relating to equal opportunity, nondiscrimination and sexual harassment and to discuss any 
issues or concerns with the appropriate supervisors, department or division heads, human resources - 
staff, the affirmative action coordinator or other individuals with whom they feel comfortable. 

Finally, the university acknowledges that our staff and faculty and students lead rich and often 
complex lives of which Johns Hopkins is but one part. We will strive, in keeping with our policies on 
family and medical leave, to accommodate and support them when they face critical family and 
personal issues that may temporarily affect job performance or stand in the way of personal 

| development. This, too, is part of what is involved in ensuring that the university offers a truly open 
and welcoming environment to all who share and contribute to its missions: or ae 


Hopkins Admissions associates 
cite the rich array of athletes and 
musicians, the diversity of ethnicity 
and area of study, and especially the 
leadership qualities of the class, when 
explaining the Class of 2003’s 
strengths. 

While some schools such as Duke 
and Stanford have experienced a 
slowing in early decision applicants, 
Hopkins increased its early decision 
applicant pool once again. Duke Uni- 
versity Director of Admissions 
Christoph Guttentag said their appli- 
cants this year “may bealittleweaker,” 
especially among engineering stu- 
dents, according to the Duke 
Chronicle. At Stanford, the number 
of applicants for early admission 
dropped from 3,172 to 2,003; accord- 
ing to The Stanford Daily. 

Hopkins Admissions, however, 
has not simply stood still in the midst 
of competition for the best and bright- 


Since the release of the committee’s final report in September 1994, the university has taken 
decisive actions to reach some of the specific goals outlined in the report. We have intensified our 
efforts to extend the scope of our international partnerships and associations; we have promoted 
closer collaboration between departments and among divisions; we have made steady progress in 
tying the entire academic enterprise together electronically; we have enhanced undergraduate and 
graduate programs; and we have sustained the whole by moving the university toward greater 
financial self-sufficiency. In countless ways we are redefining and reinventing the way we research, 
teach and serve at Johns Hopkins. In each of these capacities we know that our success depends upon 
the participation and contributions of women and men fromall backgrounds. Only by embracing the 
opportunities of diversity and promoting an environment welcoming to all can we hope to become 
one of the leading institutions of the 21st century. It is to the challenges and rewards of this ongoing 
effort that I direct these comments. : 

The Johns Hopkins University is strongly committed to equal opportunity and access to its 
programs and activities. In keeping with this commitment, the university has been, and will continue 
to be, vigilant in promoting a diverse community of faculty, staffand students. Recently, the issue of 
affirmative efforts to foster diversity has been the subject of national focus and debate. It is therefore 
appropriate that I reiterate the university’s interest in diversity as a crucial aspect of its educational 
mission and its service to the nation. saee! : 

Inthe first place, maintaining a diverse community reflecting a plurality of perspectives is essential 
to the pursuit of academic excellence. Diversity enriches intellectual discourse, teaching and research 
by making available multiple viewpoints and life experiences. During this unique stage of their lives, 
our students can learn as much from each other as they do from members of the faculty. Maintaining 
a diverse student body is important beyond the classroom as well. Demographers project that those 
now classified as minorities in this country will become a majority somewhere near the middle of the 
21st century. The more highly educated this population is, the more competitive our economy willbe, 
and the more our democracy will flourish. Furthermore, we must prepare our students to live in this 
increasingly diverse society. A student educated in an entirely homogenous environment will simply Gps 
be unprepared to deal with the issues and individuals in today’s global society and economy. Indeed, 
in the words of the late Justice Lewis Powell, “It is not too much to say that the nation’s future depends 
upon leaders trained through wide exposure to the ideas and mores of students as diverse as this 


—William R. Brody 





264 admitted to class of ‘03 early 


est. Admissions Director of Market- 
ing, Sam McNair, notes that Admis- 
sions has been adamantin revising its 
brochures, including its Early Deci- 
sion brochure. Additionally, within 
Admissions Operations, the process 
hasbeen streamlined. “Itwasa cleaner 
process than ever before,” says 
McNair. 

But not every school has lost out. 
Harvard added 377 to its pool, and 
Williams increased its pool by 20%, 
reaching 504 early applicants. 

“It [Early Decision] is a place for 
potential growth at Hopkins,” 
McNair elaborates, by explaining that 
Hopkins is doing well, without even 
focusing strongly on the Early Decision 
pool. “This year, the story was more 
personal contactata regional level, per- 
haps next year, we'll focus more on 
cultivating the growing pool of Early 
Decision candidates .... This is a place 
where we'll be pushing harder.” 


Classes are 
starting now! 
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Last class In preparation for the 


April 17 MCAT starts January 30, 1999. 


Call today and find out why 3 out of 4 
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MCAT prep course took Kaplan,* 
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F.M. Kirby Research Center for Brain Imaging 


Bringing functional 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
and adolescents with disorders of 
the brain achieve their potential and 
participate as fully as possible in 
family, school, and community life," 
some proposed projects plan to 
noninvasively study children. 

fMRI is a unique and powerful 
tool that is revolutionizing the study 
of the brain. Less than fifty years 
ago, researchers could rarely study 
the structure of a human brain in 
living people. Several methods in- 
cluding Magnetic Resonance Imag- 
ing (MRI) were developed which 
allowed researchers to see brain 
structure. They could relate prob- 
lems such as language difficulties to 
physically damaged areas of the 
brain while a person was alive. Doc- 
tors could both diagnose problems 
more accurately and understand the 
cause of previously inexplicable dis- 
orders. 

The brain contains billions of 
neurons which somehow define ev- 
erything from how we see to what 
we think. Neurons communicate 
with each other through changes in 
electrical charges and chemical con- 
centrations. The pictures gained 
from normal MRI don't give any 
information on the communica- 
tions between neurons or groups of 
neurons. To obtain this informa- 
tion, a device would have to both 
record the state of the brain and 
how it changes over short periods 
of time. 

Positron Emission Tomography 
(PET) scans and fMRI are two ways 
to obtain this data. Both methods 
use the theory that concentrations 
in the blood relate to the activity of 
neurons in a section of the brain. 
For PET, small quantities of radio- 


Magnetic Resona 





The fMRI magnet waiting for the F.M 


active oxygen are injected into the 
blood stream. It is then possible to 
measure how much of the radioac- 
tive oxygen is in different parts of 
the brain. 

fMRI uses a large magnet to cre- 
ate a uniform magnetic field. If a 
nonmagnetic object is placed in the 
field, the field is less uniform. This 
could be compared to a stone in a 
river causing the water to follow a 
slightly different path. Many parts 
of the body including red blood cells 
with oxygen are magnetic and don't 
affect the field. Once oxygen in a 
red blood cell is removed, the cell 
is not magnetic and changes the 
magnetic field in a specific spot. 
Finding these changes can help 
determine where oxygen is being 


nce Imaging of the b 


used. For PET and fMRI, the con- 
centrations of oxygen relate to ac- 
tivity in different regions of the 
brain. 

One of the most important ad- 
vantages of fMRI over PET is that it 
does not use radioactive chemicals. 
Due to radioactivity, a patient can 
only have a group of sessions every 
several years while there are no 
known dangers of fMRI. When ex- 
periments involve children, limit- 
ing the exposure to radiation is ex- 
tremely important. 

At the January 11 symposium, 
after the introductory lectures 
which explained the center's his- 
tory and basic protocol for running 
experiments, twenty seven re- 
searchers each gave five minute talks 


ld 
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. Kirby Research Center For Brain Imaging to be built around it. 


about their research and how func- 
tional brain imaging might help. 
Although the Kennedy Krieger In- 
stitute expects the center to focus 
on children, many other valuable 
experiments will use the fMRI. They 
hope to be able to run the center for 
24 hours each day with many differ- 
ent projects. 

The discussed projects ranged 
from early stage theories to detailed 
projects based on past research. A 
few projects outlined below show 
the variety of work that might even- 
tually occur. 

Reza Shadmehr of the Depart- 
ment of Biomedical Engineering has 
used PET to study how the brain 
remembers motions such as mov- 
ing a hand. With fMRI, he could 





follow differences in brain function 
while a person learns a task over 
several days, since no radioactive 
chemicals would be used. 

Ed Connor of the Department of 
Neuroscience spoke for several labs 
that use microelectrodes to record 
very accurate information from 
single neurons. They hope to relate 
single cell data to the data gained 
from fMRI. 

Shari Waldstein of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Baltimore County, 
discussed studies that showed how 
high blood pressure changes the 
brain. She wants to use fMRI to see 
how people respond when they are 
anxious and relate this to cases of 
high blood pressure. 

Michael Johnson of the Kennedy 
Krieger Institute has worked with 
children in comas. Many children 
in comas will wake up, but families 
want to know what is happening in 
the child's head. fMRI might pro- 
vide a way to see a comatose child's 
progress. 

Currently, research proposals are 
being accepted for review by the 
Protocol Review Committee for the 
F.M. Kirby Research Center. Inter- 
ested researchers who want more 
information may email James Pekar 
at jpekar@mri.jhu.edu for a packet 
of guidelines or with questions. 

The Kirby Research Center's of- 
ficial grand opening will occur along 
with a one-day symposium on May 
11, 1999. The meeting willincludea 
tour of the center and presentations 
from leading researchers regarding 
the uses and benefits of fMRI. As 
researcher wait for the opening of 
the new center, they are already 
planning their future studies. 





New smart missile 
gets its first test in 
combat 


Anewsmart missile that combines 
satellite, television and infrared guid- 
ance was used for the first time in 
combat and demonstrated 100 per- 
centaccuracy, Air Force officials said. 

At least three AGM-130A missiles 
were launched this month from F- 
15E Strike Eagle fighter-bombers in 
northern Iraq, all hitting their tar- 
gets, according to the Pentagon. 

“There is no weapon more precise 
than the AGM-130A,” said Frank 
Robbins, director of the team that 
created the missile at Eglin's Air Ar- 
mament Center. “They don't aim for 
the door, they aim for the doorknob.” 

The AGM-130A's abilities and 
technologies are so sensitive that the 
Defense Departmenthas withheld the 
release of pictures transmitted froma 
camera in the nose of each missile. 

The electronic warfare operator in 
the back seat of the F-15E uses the 
television camera or infrared in the 
last seconds of the missile's flight to 
fine tune its aim. 

For most of its flight, however, the 
missile relies on the satellite-based 
Global Positioning System. GPS guid- 
ances enables the missile to find its 
way to the target through smoke, 
clouds and other weather conditions 
that thwarted earlier precision weap- 
ons. 

Robbins heads the Precision Strike 
Systems Program Office that began 
development of the missile in 1984 by 
looking for a way to extend the range 
of the 2,000-pound GBU-15 glide 
bomb. 

The solution was to add a rocket 
motor that turned the bomb into a 
missile, tripling its range to about 30 
miles. GPS capability then was added 
to improve guidance. In testing 
through June 1997, the missile scored 
42 direct hits out of 45 launches. 

The Air Force plans to buy about 
600 AGM-130As for about $300,000 
each from Boeing Co., which has ac- 


quired the missile's orig: 
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facturer, Rockwell Interna- 
tional Corp. 

The Air Force is develop- 
ing the next generation of the 
missile at Eglin. It would use a 
small jet engine to extend the 
weapon's range to about 100 
miles. The jet also is lighter 
and may permit smaller fighters to 
carry the missile. 


Louisville surgical 
team performs first 
hand transplant in US 


A man who lost his left hand 13 
years ago in a powerful firecracker 
blast received the first hand trans- 
plant in the United States in a 15- 
hour procedure that ended early to- 
day. 

The patient was identified as Mat- 
thew David Scott, 37, of Absecon, N.]J., 
who lost his hand Dec. 23, 1985 in a 
blast from an M-80. 

The hospital said Scott, who had 
been using a prosthetic arm, is clini- 
cal coordinator for Virtua Health Sys- 
tem in Gibbsboro, N.J., and assistant 

. director at the School of Paramedic 
Science, Camden County College, in 
Blackwood, N.J. 

The transplant began at 3:30 p.m. 
Sunday at Louisville Jewish Hospital 
and ended early today. Asked if the 
surgery was successful, hospital offi- 
cials said that won't be known for a 
while. 

“The patient is still asleep and in 
recovery, spokeswoman Kim Free- 
man said. 

At a morning news conference, 
surgeons said there was an 80 percent 
or greater chance of a blood clot in 
the first 24 hours. The odds ofa blood 
clot would decline rapidly and that 
risk would be as little as 5 percent or 
10 percent by the third day. 


“The critical period is the first few _ 


days,” said Dr. Warren C. 
Breidenbach, who led the surgical 
team. 

Last September in Lyon, France, 
an international team of doctors 


transplanted a hand to a 48-year-old - 


New Zealand man in a 13-hour op- 
eration. ae 


That patient, Clint Hallam, lost 


part ofhis right arm in a prison work- 
shopaccident in New Zealand in 1984. 
He was serving a sentence for fraud. 


More recently, he faced potential 


fraud charges in Australia, but police 
said earlier this month that the case 
_ likely would be dropped. 


While surgeons have been able to 
reattach severed limbs following ac- 
- cidents for years, they had never been _ 

| able to successfully transfer a limb _ 


1 a dead donor to a living recipi- 


_ transplant was made overseas in the 
1960s, but the patient's body rejected 


the hand after two weeks 


* 
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The plans to attempt a hand trans- 
plantin Kentucky were disclosed even 
before the French operation was un- 
dertaken. 

The University of Louisville School 
of Meditine Human Studies Com- 
mittee and Jewish Hospital Institu- 
tional Review Board granted approval 
to the plan last year after researching 
theidea for more than three years and 
analyzing the findings of an interna- 
tional symposium on the idea. 

However, some surgeons and 
medical ethicists have raised ques- 
tions about the risks of transplanting 
anon-vital organ such asa hand. Re- 
cipients of any transplant must take 
powerful anti-rejection drugs meant 
to keep the body from trying to de- 
stroy the foreign tissue. The drugs 
increase the risk of infection, cancer 
and death. 

Asked why someone who had been 
using an artificial hand for 13 years 
would opt fora risky and experimen- 
tal transplant, Briedenbach said that 
Scott obviously had not been happy 
with a prosthesis. 

Briedenbach also said the length 

_ of time between the loss of the origi- 
nal hand and the transplant would 
not be surprising. ! 

Doctors would be reluctant to per- 
form a transplant on a recent ampu- 
tee wlio had not had time to try a 
prosthesis, Briedenbach said. 

However, the passage of several 
years between loss of limb and trans- 
plant creates problems and uncer- 
tainties about bone growth and the 
condition of unused muscles, he 

_ Said. 


White House 
proposes $366 million 
more on high-tech 
projects 


Vice President Al Gore will pro- 
pose on Sunday spending $366 mil- 
lion more on high-tech projects next 
year and extending a $2.4 billion 
research tax credit aimed at helping 
scientists, for example, develop su- 
per-fast computers that can speak 
and understand language. 

_ The administration plans to in- 


_ crease federal research spending to 


atotal $1.8 billion during fiscal 2000, 
which starts Oct. 1. Most of the 


+ roposals at the 
. e American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 


eons 


weeded | eee 
rh ene wed 


money, about 60 percent, would go __ 

_ toresearch universities. = 

~ ent. At least one attempt ata hand fede Naser to announce 
i e 


_tinaleingoth 


Science in Anaheim, Calif., 
according to a senior ad- 
ministration official. 

The spending increases 
area Pach aOt memati 
administration's $1.8 tril- 
lion budget it plans to un- 
veil February first. 

Meanwhile, Gore announced 
Saturday that the administration 
will seek an additional $128 million 
in the budget to help children learn 
to read well. 

A White House statement said 
the proposal includes $26 million 
for the Reading Excellence Act and 
$50 million for a new initiative to 
identify and address reading prob- 
lems in young children. 

The White House said the in- 
creased technology spending - men- 
tioned briefly by President Clinton 
during last week's State of the Union 
address - could be used, for ex- 
ample, to create “intelligent agents” 
that roam the Internet collecting in- 
formation or for new computers 
that can speak, listen and under- 
stand language. 

Gore also will propose extend- 
ing an existing tax credit worth $2.4 
billion that otherwise would expire 
June 30. It offers a 20 percent tax 
break based on a company's in- 
crease in research spending. 

“Extending the tax credit on a 
permanent basis would be the best 
possible thing,” said Bill Joy, chair- 
man of the President's Information 
Technology Advisory Committee 
and co-founder of Sun 
Microsystems Inc. 

“But they didn't have to renew it 
at all, so this is the next best thing,” 
Joy said. 

Last year, the committee pro- 
posed increasing research invest- 
ments by roughly $1 billion over 
the next five years. Its next report to 
Clinton will probably be completed 
in late February. 

The committee, whose members 
include some of the nation's lead- 
ing high-tech scientists, warned that 
the United States is “gravely under- 
investing” in the field. 


College students 
increasingly looking 
to internet to buy 
books | 


North Carolina, with its abun- 
dance of large campuses, is a key 
market for online marketing of col- 


lege textbooks, an industry official 


says. . 
ey think that three years from 
now, over half the new textbooks 
will be bought online,” said Eric 
Kuhn, CEO of Washington, D.C.- 
based VarsityBooks.com, the self- 


described leading online seller of 


discounted college textbooks. 
“There's no reason for them not to 
be. It's more affordable and more 
convenient.” 

Ofthe 58 book lists VarsityBooks 
has gathered, four come from North 
Carolina campuses - East Carolina 
University, North Carolina State 
University, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and UNC- 
Charlotte. 

UNC-Charlotte junior Phil 
Murray turned to 
VarsityBooks.com when he needed 
to buy books earlier this month. 
Instead ofa long wait in the campus 
bookstore, he pointed, clicked and 
ordered two books. He also saved 
about $20. 

“I'm like really pumped up about 
it,” he said. “I was so tired of getting 
screwed around by the school and 
the bookstore.” 

Every semester, the typical U:S. 
college student spends between 
$270 and $400 on textbooks and 
other course materials. Until now, 
they've bought most of those books 
- new and used - from college book- 
stores. 

But across the country, students 
are increasingly eschewing long 
lines and high prices at campus 
bookstores and turning to Internet 
retailers. Those online merchants 
are threatening to transform the $5 
billion textbook industry, offering 
24-hour-a-day convenience and 
discounted prices that they claim 
college stores can't match. 

VarsityBooks.com has joined 
with Charlotte-based book distribu- 
tor Baker & Taylor to stock text- 
books and send them out. Kuhn 
won't reveal sales figures, but he 
said his average customer buys three 
to four books for about $150. 

College officials agree that e- 
commerce is changing the textbook 
business. . 

“Competing against an entity like 
VarsityBooks.com is hard. They'll 
do well. They're very sophisticated,” 
says Elizabeth Hardin, UNCC's as- 
sociate vice chancellor for business 
planning. “I think we will change. I 
can't tell you exactly how we will. 


~ But I feel real certain we will.” 





Thoughts 
on Y2K 


MAUREENDAVIDSON- 
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ast weekend I ran across an 
article in the New York 
Times Magazine entitled 
“A More Perfect Future.” 
This catchy, if optimistic 
title for an article addressing the next 
millennium, seemed to me to epito- 


not, in fact, referring to environmen- 
talismat all. Rather, Frankel wasiden- 
tifying trends with which to forecast 
the next century. Some might pass off 
Frankel’s insight, “The clues to the 
biggest news of the next millennium 
still lie scattered in the last years ofthe 
last one, waiting to be strung into the 
precious new object. You have to 
gather nuggets from many sources to 
get a glimpse of the planet’s political 
future,” as old hat. Our increasing 
condition of “global corporationsand 
intercontinental banks bestriding the 
planet” and of supranational institu- 
tiofs that are “managing currencies, 
policing commerce, and yearning to 
punish ‘crimes against humanity” 
has not exactly gone unnoticed. And 
yet, I think Frankel’s questions about 
the superstructure ofthe comingmil- 
lennium deserve another look. 

Inthecoming, globalizedworld, “Who 
will monitor the claims of alien corpora- 
tions, guarantee foreignloans, crackdown 
on polluters of the seas and atmosphere? 
Whowilldefinecrimesagainsthumanity, 
elect the definers and count the votes for 
elections?” 

Americahas for years had theluxury 
of being a top dog, of being strong 
enough to muscle other countries into 
protecting America’s interests, even 
when it wasn’t clearly in those coun- 
tries’ best interests. And at the same 
time, America has jealously guarded 
her own sovereignty. An interesting 
challenge was recently posed to that 
sovereignty, not by another country, 
but by Royal Caribbean Cruises Lim- 
ited. According ton article published 
by The New York Times on January 3, 
1999, engineers aboard Royal Carib- 
bean Cruise ships were deliberately dis- 
abling existing antipollution devicesin 
toorderto dump oily wastes overboard. 
They would then present falsified 
records at post of call in order to cover 
up the illegal dumping. 

Royal Caribbean’s destructive activi- 
ties were discovered by the US 
Coastguard, and the US Justice De- 
partment decided to pursue a case 
against the corporation. Royal 
Caribbean’s defense at its hearing in 
the United States in April 1998 rested 





| oneway or the other, 


| anyone's guess, 
is oot 


upon the fact that the corporation is 
registered in Liberia. — Royal 
Caribbean’s argument was that the 
United States lacked the authority to 
prosecute offenses committed in in- - 


ternational waters, and that United 


mize the hopes ofmanyenvironmen- * 
talists. The author, Max Frankel, was ~ : 


States interference might undermine ° - 
international Law of the Sea. And that. - 


argument would probably have stuck, 
if it weren’t for the falsified record: 
logs that Royal Caribbean ships had 
shown to US ard officials. 


This case highlights the difficulty 


that single nations may have in safe- 
guarding land, air and coastal waters. 


in the future. Royal Caribbean was’ 


attempting to take advantage of de 
veloping international law to sidestep 
responsibility for negative environ- 
mental impacts in internatio 


political boundary and the burdens of 
polluted water will inevitable fall 01 
individual governments and people: - 
__ The legislators and lobbyists of the 
world are making provisions for the 


nal Wa- 
ters. However, pollution respects 0 | 


. 


environment, whether it is by exclud- 
‘ by Hae 


ing any provision, or by inserting 


regulation into thechartersofdevelop> 


ing international bodies. Wet ee 

With that in mind, | would caution 
that environmental n may be 
much easier to pass and enforce noW © 


‘than it will be in the future, So, fyo! 


Relat ange he 


is 
get involved. Because the future is 
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Why did lab scientists Website of the week — A useful page? 


get brain tumors? 


BY SHARON COHEN 


The Associated Press 


The brilliant scientist knew he was dy- 
ing, his brain was under siege, but he 
wanted to make his mind work. So he 
would retreat to his wood-paneled base- 
ment, decorated with photos of the sun- 
bleached buildings of his native Greece, 
and compose lists on both sides of lined 
notebook paper. 

He listed hundreds of opera record- 
ings he had collected. Verdi, Wagner, 
Mozartand many more. Helisted restau- 
rants he dined at in his world travels. His 
favoritewasin Lyon, France. Andhelisted 
chemicals he had mixed and measured. 
He had handled almost every element on 
theperiodictable,fromaluminumtozinc, 
in his long career. 

As the scientist wrote, a tumor bal- 
looned in his head, squeezing his brain, 
tormenting his body and mind. Hebegan 
limping. He stumbled once, then twice. 
His memory faded. He began fumbling 
for words. 

And his lists began overlapping. 
Chemicals showed up on pages of operas, 
and vice versa. 

Nick Karayannis' brain was betraying 
him, and he thought he knew why. He 
suspected it was connected to his years as 
aresearchchemistat Amoco Corp. Work- 
ers in the same building where he had 
conducted groundbreaking experiments 
had developed brain cancer. He didn't 
think it was coincidence. 

Thisarmofresearchanddevelopment 
has brought Amoco billions of dollars 
over the years with developments that 
include the raw material for making poly- 
ester, oil additives and plastics used in car 
lights, carpet fibers and milk cartons. 

' Many came from the 500 building 
complex, center ofchemicalresearch. Now 
that complex—particularly building 
503—is at the heart ofa medical mystery 
that is tragic and frustrating and, after a 
decade, still unsolved. 

Since 1989, 20 center workers have 
been diagnosed with benign and malig- 
nant brain tumors; 14 worked in the 500 
complex. The seven with brain cancer— 
all men—were in that complex, five in 
building 503. All were Amoco veterans, 
working on similar projects from the late 
1970s to the mid 1980s. 

Four, including Nick Karayannis, are 
already dead. The malignant tumors are 
gliomas, a cancer of the cells that insulate 
thenerves of the brain. The glioma rate in 
building 503 is eight times the national 
average; seven per 100,000 peopledevelop 
the tumor each year. Amoco has spent 
millions investigating and hiring experts 
todeterminewhat, ifanything, inthework- 
place caused these tumors. “We've done 
everything we can to take the place apart 
and get to the bottom of what's going on 
here,” says Mike Wells, Amoco's epide- 
miologist. “So little is known about brain 
cancer and tumors, trying to understand 
isa very difficult thing.” 

“We're trying to put together a 
puzzle,” he adds, “and we don't even 
have a picture of what it looks like.” 
Amoco has studied the air, water and 
soil (digging 30 feet deep to make sure 
thebuildingwasnotatopatoxicdump). 
Ithas checked for radiation, poked into 
drain traps and ventilation hoods. Ex- 
perts even installed life-size manne- 
quins with nose and mouth sensors to 
test vapors and built a model of the 500 
complex, with trees and roads, and rec- 
reated weather and atmospheric con- 
ditions to study ventilation. 

Soon, Amocowillreceivetheresults of 
its most exhaustive study: the final report 
fromatwo-year investigation byresearch- 
ers from Johns Hopkins University and 
the University of Alabama-Birmingham. 

Last October, those investigators 
confirmed their earlier findings that 

’ the malignant tumors seemed more 

- than a random cancer cluster. But 

“ Amoco emphasizes that's not proof. 

“If there was a ventilation problem, 

» you would expect the carcinogen would 

* have gone through the entire building as 

” opposed to just have been limited to the 


third floorand perhaps the second floor,” 


adds Jim Lowry, head of Amoco's brain 
cancer task force. 


+ Amoco'sfirstsignsomethingwasamiss 
*- came from the third floor ofbuilding 503. 


r 


~~ lab 3327 were diagnosed with gliomas 


~ In 1989, two researchers who worked in 


~~ within a month. Red flags went up. A 


~ recordscheck uneartheda third glioma in 


"~ 1986 in the same lab. Thelab's plumbing, 


“me 


ae 


s 


" walls and ceilings were torn apart. Noth- 
ing was found. 


“ “Amoco called in medical experts. A 


- ~ consultant's epidemiological report con- 
- cluded thethree brain cancers in thesame 
* place were “a true curiosity but ... a blind 


] 


alley.” One reason: The two men diag- 


. ~ nosed in 1989 had worked in the lab less 


than a year—and the latency period for 
brain cancer is much longer. Amoco, 


a urged to closely monitor health condi- 


a 
Cad 


tions, began recording all brain tumors. 
'_ Until February 1996, there were six— 
__‘ allbenign. Thenaretired Amoco chemist, 
| ' NickKarayannis,aman who was popular 
1 Sand admired, was diagnosed with brain 
"cancer, He, too, had worked on the third 
We - floor. 





Then three months later, Nick 


Karayannis collapsed. Doctors found a 
walnut-sized brain tumor. It was a grade 
IV glioblastoma multiforme, which usu- 
ally is a death sentence. Most people live 
less than three years. “He accepted it,” 
recalls his son, Marios. 

Nick Karayannis endured four opera- 
tions, chemotherapy and radiation. He 
nevercomplained. “Sostrong,” Sashasays, 
tightly gripping a tissue, tilting her head 
back to stem the tears. Once, she recalls, 
they satin the hospital where heand some 
children awaited treatment. 

Nick Karayannishad used heavy met- 
als as catalysts to create plastics cheaper, 
more quickly and more efficiently. His 
son pored over Amoco documents the 
company handed over. “I never felt [had 
informationbeingheldback,” says Marios 
Karayannis. 


But Nick Karayanniswasstillalertone | 


summer day when he received a call. “He 
became red,” Sasha recalls. “He said, 'Oh, 
no! Don't tell me that.’ 

“I don't believe it,” he said as he put the 
phone down. “Paschke's come down with 
it.” It was July 1996 when Ed Paschke called 
his bridge partner. He had a golf ball-sized 
tumor in his head. After four operations, 
Paschke has no hearing in his right ear. He 
can't blink or chew on his right side. 

But he's lucky. His tumor, a 


Schwannoma,wasbenign, thoughhelives | 


with thestomach-churning fear ofhaving 
worked in building 503 more than 20 
years—within 150 feet of four men diag- 
nosed with brain cancer. 

Paschke, who remains an Amoco 
employee, says the company should have 
made doctor referrals and notified brain 
tumor victims about others in similar 
straits. Amoco says ethics and medical 
confidentiality laws prohibit that. 

So when Paschke learned Rusins 
Albertins was ill, he called him. A hearty- 
looking retired chemical engineer, 
Albertins, 61, spent much of his long 
Amoco career in building 502, next door 


to503. HetookformulasNickKarayannis | 


developed and tested them. 

Both men are among six Amoco 
workers Marios Karayannis represents 
inanegligencesuit. Yearsago, he played 
soccer and bowled with these men in 
Amoco leagues; they attended White 
Sox games together. They also know 
the order of their diagnoses. Paschke 
was No. 11. Albertins was No. 13. 

“Tt's very difficult every time another 


one is identified,” Paschke says. “It's not | 


just another number, it's another friend.” 
Amoco compares its investigation to an 
archaeological dig. Using thousands of 
handwritten lab notebooks, accounting 
recordsandinterviews, investigatorshave 
tried to recreate 30 years of where people 
worked, what chemicals they handled, 
what protective gear they wore. 

“Tt's easy to go in and make sure the 
building is safe today,” says Wells, the 
Amoco epidemiologist. “It's harder to go 
backin the past.” Once Amoco compiled 
a list of the 8,000 employees who had 
worked at the research center since it 
opened in 1970, it located the 1,800 from 
the 500 complex; it used people-tracking 
agencies to find some as far away as Asia 
and Europe. 

Ithasbeenadauntingnumbers game. 
Investigatorsalsohavesiftedthroughmore 
than 100,000 chemical research projects 
before focusing on 34 in which two brain 
cancer victims overlapped. Three men 
worked on nine of the same projects. 

But that could be a blind alley, too, 
becauseresearcherswhoworkedneareach 
other may not have been assigned to the 
same project. It'salso possible the cancers 
are a horrible coincidence. 

“Clusters like this do occur... all over 
theworld,” Wellssays. “Many times there 
is no environmental explanation.” 

Marios Karayannis disagrees, just as 
he doubts Amoco's view that the benign 
tumors probably are unrelated to the 
malignant ones. No one expects investi- 
gators will identify a single compound 
that caused brain cancer—but they could 
isolate a class of suspect chemicals. 

Wells hopes they will find some 
connection. 

Nick Karayannis was 66 when he 
died. Atthe funeral, Marios Karayannis, 
his son, recognized one of his father's 
colleagues from building 503. As the 
mourner walked to the front of the 
church, Marios noticed his freshly 
scarred, shavenhead. Heknewtheman 
recently had a biopsy. The diagnosis: 
brain cancer. 
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MICHAELLAI 
WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


ell, the first week 
of school has 
just gone by and 
things are al- 
ready hectic. 
Classes are in full swing, Wolman food 
is as tasty as ever and the line at the 
Registrar's Office runs around Gar- 
land twice, off to Art Museum Drive 


| and up North Charles Street. But what 


if you just need to grab some general 
information about the classes offered 
at the Johns Hopkins University? 
Then, you need to check out the Web 


| Site of the Week: JHU Office of the 


| 





easy! Apply for a grant to start your own 
project that will enhance Jewish life on campus. 


aylessoomm 
Mod explore si MIM. °°. 24% o ; 


Registrar Home Page 
www.jhu.edu/~registr/). 
You might be asking yourself right 


(http:// 


| now, "What can this page offer?" Well, 
| sit down and be patient, or go ahead 


and load up your web browser and 


| look at the page for yourself (but it 
| would really help my confidence and 
| self esteem if you stuck around and 
| finished the article). At first sight, the web 


site does not offer much candy for your 
eyes. Infact, itremindsmemoreofmytext 
book than anything I've ever seen at the 


| BMA. It is the content of this site that 


qualifies it for the distinction as News- 
Letter Web Site of the Week. 

In general, this web site offers you 
all the literature and assistance you 
have needed down at the Registrar's 


| Office without the walk down to the 


Registrar Office. Many people, includ- 
ing myself, still roam around this 
school wondering what I need to do in 


| order to add/drop a class. I know I 
| need to do it eventually (Note to self: 


add Dynamics to schedule) so why 
not type in the address and look it up? 

Right off the bat, the home page lets 
youknowwhereyouare. Onthetop ofthe 
page, there is a nice, big, black Johns 
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® Registration Information 


deadlines 


Office of the Registrar 
The Johns Hopkins University 
75 Garland Hall 
3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


(410) 516-8600 


Office Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 AM to 4:30 PM 
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® Spring 1999 Course Listings - Schools of Arts & Sciences & Engmeering 





Semester calendars for specific academic events, commencement, start/end of classes, and other related activities. 


This section provides general and specific registration instructions. Included is information regarding add/drop activities and tuition payment 
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SCREENSHOT 


Yes kids, something that comes out of the Registrar’s Office might actually have some use. 


Hopkins University logo and right 
underneath it says "Office of the Regis- 
trar." In case you never knew, it also 
has the address, telephone number and 
office hours of the actual office located 
inside Garland Hall (the web site is up 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week). 

Once you get by all that useful in- 
formation, you come to the meat of 
the site, the links. They have links for 
everything on this page, from the Aca- 
demic Calendar, to Course Listings to 
Transcript Requests, its all here. Let's 
say that you have a question about add/ 
drop activities, you would click Regis- 
tration Information and you would find 
"Tips for Completing Fall 1997 Regis- 
tration." Okay, let's move on. 

Returning back to Homewood 


campus before school started and 
checking email resulted in learning 
that "the course confirmations for the 
1999 Spring semester will not be in 
your P.O. Box..." For most students 
this meant they only knew which 
classes they were taking from the 
course confirmation mailed in De- 
cember, but did not know where. If 
you fall under this category, click 
Classroom Schedule For Spring 1999. 
With your December confirmation in 
one hand and your mouse in the other, 
you find two links, Zanvyl Krieger 
School of Artsand Science and G.W.C. 
Whiting School of Engineering. 
Within the respective schools, there 
are lists of departments. And within 
departments are classes listed by the 


class number with the location next to 
it. The site was organized in a very 
convenient manner in its structure 
and layout. 

Overall, this is one of the most use- 
ful sites I have ever visited. I mean 
what can beat going to a web site and 
finding out where your classes are. 
Other than not being able to register, 
view grades and find some informa- 
tion online, JHU Office of the Regis- 
trar is a definite keeper. With a few 
minor improvements to the site, this 
site would be on the tops of my list for 
Web Site of the Year. 

IF YOU WANT TO WRITE THE 
WEBSITE OF THE WEEK, 
Contact Dan @ 662-9975 or 
dah1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 





BY ELLIOTT MINOR 
The Associated Press 


Like a microscopic 911 call, 
plants can summon an insect res- 
cue squad when they are attacked 
by pests. In fact, researchers say, 


the signal is specific enough to tell 
the helpful bugs exactly what to ex- 


“This is the first time 
that somebody 
proved that plants 
produce a different 
response to different 


caterpillars.” 
—CONSUELO DE MORAES 





pect when they arrive on the scene. 

Scientists have known for years 
that plants could send out distress 
calls to wasps and other insect body- 
guards, but Department of Agricul- 
ture researchers say they are just 
beginning to understand how so- 
phisticated the messages can be. 
They hope to find out more about 
the signals and eventually use them 
to develop chemical-free pest con- 
trol systems. 

“We'll always use pesticides,” 
said USDA entomologist Joe Lewis, 
a veteran biological control re- 
searcher. “But they should be the 
backup. Now we're using them as 
the first line of defense.” 

Using beneficial insects to help 
control pests will save farmers 
money and be better for the envi- 
ronment, Lewis added. 

“Our growers are going to have 
to find a better way, doing what 
nature did before pesticides,” he 
said. 

During three years of research at 
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The bucks start here! 
with Hillel Creativity Grants 









Application and info: 

+ Contact Stuart Diamant- 
Cohen, 410-516-0333 or 
Nitzan Pelman, 410-516-0774 

+ e-mail us: bhillel@erols,com 

+» www.baltimorehillel.org 
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the University of Georgia's Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station in Tifton, 
entomologist Consuelo De Moraes 
showed that cotton, corn and to- 
bacco plants send out one signal 
when they're being attacked by corn 
ear worms and another when they're 
being attacked by tobacco bud 
worms. 

The two caterpillars attack nu- 
merous crops and cost U.S. farmers 
about $6 billion a year in lost crops 
and pesticide expenses. 

The plants summona black, half- 
inch parasitic wasp, known as 
cardiochiles nigriceps, that is a 
natural enemy of the caterpillars. 
The wasp, a species common on 
Southern farms, lays an egg in the 
caterpillar. The egg then becomes a 
larvae which consumes the caterpil- 
lar. It crawls into the ground, wraps 
itself in a cocoon and emerges as a 
new wasp. 

“This is the first time that some- 
body proved that plants produce a 
different response to different cat- 
erpillars,” said De Moraes, one of a 


group of USDA scientists working 
at the Tifton experiment station. 

Lewis called De Moraes' work a 
“benchmark.” 

“Her work wentanotherstep,” said 
Lewis, who has been studying bio- 
logical pest controls for at least 20 
years. “Not only are they sending out 
acue, they are saying, ‘Here's where it 
is and here's what it is.”’ The plants 
also sweeten the deal by producing 
nectar to feed the wasps, giving them 
an incentive to stay. 

Without the signal, the wasps can't 
always find the deceptive caterpillars, 
who usually move to a new location 
after eating and discard their feces to 
minimize their scent. 

De Moraes was doing routine work 
in 1996 as a graduate student when 
she noticed wasps congregating on 
plants that were being attacked, but 
not on plants that were free of the 
caterpillars. 

Through a series of tests, she 
proved that the wasps were respond- 
ing to chemical signals emitted by the 
plants. 


Plants thwart pests by sending out chemical signals 


She then analyzed the chemical 
compounds using gas chromatogra- 
phy and found they were different for 
each type of caterpillar. 

“It's amazing how evolutionary 
forces shape the system,” said De 
Moraes, a native of Brazil who 
earned her doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and published her 
results in the journal Nature last 
year. 

Rick Karban, an entomologist at 
the University of California-Davis, 
said De Moraes' work shows howspe- 
cific the plants’ distress signals can 
be. Karban studies the physical re- 
sponses of plants to pest attacks. He's 
shown that some develop a tougher 
skin, some becomeless tasty and some 
produce chemicals that are harmful 
to the pests. 

“Tn nature, there are natural ways 
to keep the pests in check,” he said. 
“Their work helps us understand 
how it happens. It can bea real ad- 
vance in terms of taking advantage 
or manipulating those responses to 
our benefit.” 


Does your calculus class demand 
electronic countermeasures 7? 


.. Just infiltrate the software 
section of your campus bookstore. 
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EDITORIALS 


Guidebooks are a good starting 
point but tell only part of the story 


Students at Hopkins should be 
encouraged by the most recent 
college evalutations published in 
The Princeton Review's 311 Best 
Colleges. In it, Hopkins students 
describe improvements in their 
social lives on campus. This new 
take on the quality of student life 
at Hopkins is refreshing because 
it dispels age-old myths that 
Hopkins is an all work, no play 
kind of school. 

While the guidebooks present 
this image as a change, the truth 
is that Hopkins has been like this 
for years. The increasing num- 
ber of applicants in the past de- 
cade attests to the fact that the 
University is going out of its way 
to improve its quality of life while 
maintaining its academic excel- 
lence. 

For years, prospective appli- 
cants have read about the com- 
petitive, often cutthroat atmo- 
sphere at Hopkins. But students 
who get a first-hand look at the 
campus by visiting it are able to 
see the discrepancies between 
these negative descriptions and 
everyday life at Hopkins. 

The number of student-run 


groups have increased,and ample 
funding has allowed these groups 
to sponsor a variety of campus- 


wide events that appeal to many | 


different students. Activities ini- 
tiated by the University have also 
provided a means for students to 


vidual interests. 

Part of the reason for the in- 
creased quality of life at Hopkins 
can be attributed to a redefini- 
tion by the Admissions Board of 
the ideal student. It appears that 
students entering the University 
have continued to demonstrate 
academic prowess while also ex- 
hibiting a broader range of tal- 
ents and more worldly experi- 
ence. 

Guidebooks have the ability to 
serve as a starting point for the 
college selection process, but 
while they provide useful statis- 
tics, they lack the depth and feel 
necessary to characterize a uni- 
versity community. 

It is apparent that the dynamic 
of the student body at Hopkins 
has evolved beyond the two-di- 
mensional description of overly 


relied-upon guidebooks. 





Students should take advantage of 
the upcoming Career Symposium 


t a school as tradition 
ally geared to the re 
search and academic 
worlds rather than the 
professional world, the 
‘resources for the Johns Hopkins un- 
dergraduate searching for the “right 
career” often seem limited by the nar- 
row purview of this institution. In 
light of that, the opportunity for the 
Johns Hopkins undergraduate — 
from Freshman to Senior — to browse 
a wide variety of careers should not 
be overlooked. That is exactly the role 
that the 1999 Second Decade Society 
Career Symposium serves for the 
undergraduate community. 
Comprised of six assorted alumni 
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fessional savvy by inducing frank 
feedback for well-meaning alumni. 
That isa skill that often proves to be 
the difference when undergraduates 
leave the relative safety of Gilman 
Hall’s hallowed shadow. Past 
alumni panels have been made up 
of the VP of Strategy for a Holly- 
wood studio, the author of several 
novels, investment bankers and 
traders, the President/Founder of 
an internet communications com- 
pany, radiologists, and a congres- 
sional staffer. Given the broad vari- 
ety of careers represented in the 
Symposium, the panels present an 
opportunity for the underclassman 
(or even the Senior) to attend sev- 





panels, the Symposium allows for a 
level of career exploration that is oth- 
erwise unparalleled on this campus. 
By offering students direct exposure 
to careers ranging from publishing to 
investment banking to health care 
consulting, the Career Symposium 


- often provides the direction for the 


bright student surveying his or her 
options. In addition, the networking 
sessions that follow the panel presen- 
tations have in the pastled to valuable 
relationships that have been parlayed 
into both internship and job oppor- 


~ tunities for the individual who has 


made his or her career decision. In 
that sense, the appeal for the Career 


Symposium is universal to all under- 


s, regardless of what stage in 


the career or job search they may be © 


in. 
Each sort ete rhb is 
optimally designed in order to ac- 
commodate the needs and concerns 
of all students, irrespective of how 
concrete their plans may be after 
Johns Hopkins. The symposia will 
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EVERYMAN’S DIARY 


open witha presentation bya panel of 
alumni in the field who have reached 
a certain level of pre-eminence. Fol- 
lowing the presentation, the panel will 
field any questions that students may 
have about their field, their individual 
career path, or any other concerns. 


Following the question and answer 


session, the panel will break for a net- 
working session in which students 
may inquire about the alumni’s fields 
and firms on a one-on-one basis. 
Those one-on-one networking 
sessions often prove to be invalu- 
able for the savvy undergraduate. 
While their classmates may be flip- 
ping burgers for the summer, a for- 
ward-thinking underclassman may 
pave the way for a challenging and 
rewarding summer experience with 
a non-profit organization or with a 
local law office. In addition, that 


~ underclassman will get a chance to 
polish his or her own presentation 


skills to an even higher level of pro- 


i 


eral panels and make an informed 
decision as to what he or she wishes 
to do in life after D-Level (or E- 
Level). The manner and setting in 
which the subjects are presented 
provide for informal interaction 
and genuine exploration. 

The 1999 Second Decade Society 
Career Symposium presents an op- 
portunity of rare and unique conse- 
quence for the Johns Hopkins un- 
dergraduate to assume a degree of 
control in terms of what they plan 
to do during the summers and after 
graduation. Undergraduates need 
to take advantage of this fortunate 
opportunity accorded to them by 
alumni volunteers by attending 
both the discussions and network- 
ing sessions. After all, itis ultimately 
the students themselves who have 
something tangible to gain on an 
individual level by attending them. 
For more information on the 1999 
SDS Career Symposium, please con- 


tact Harpriye A. Juneja at 
harpriye@jhu.edu. . 
’ wy 
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Answering the question of how and when we are adults 


n four days I am going to be 21 
years old. Everyone makessuch 
a big deal when I tell them, and 
they all want to know howl am 
going to celebrate this great 
milestone in my life. What they really 
mean to say is “Where are you going 
to try your first drink?” After all, ev- 
eryone has to have at least a little 
something on their 21st birthday, 
right? But I don’t drink and have no 
plans to do so. So what then, if any, is 


_ the significance of this birthday I am 


about to have? 
Ifyou ask people who are not mem- 


| bersofthe Hopkins drinking team, you 


get various answers. Some say that it’s 
just a number whereas others see it as 
independence and the entrance into 
adulthood. 

But is 21 actually the signifier of 
adulthood? At 18 years of age you can 
join the military, vote, sign any legal 
document, buy cigarettes and porno, 
and be tried as an adult. At 21 you can 
also purchase alcohol and gamble, but 
youstill can’t renta car until you are 24. 


| So when do you become a full-fledged 
| adult? 


relax and to pursue their indi- | 


Most earlier civilizations and many 
tribal nations have rite of passage cer- 
emonies which provide a clear line be- 
tween childhood and adulthood. Al- 
though they vary in their actual rituals, 
they all consist of three parts. Separa- 
tion, transition, andincorporation. The 
child must be separated from the fam- 
ily and go through some sort of ritual, 
sometimes hunting or survival in the 
wilderness for males and seclusion dur- 
ing the first menstrual period for fe- 
males, in which they are considered to 
have earned their manhood or wom- 
anhood. Upon completion, they are 
incorporated into the adult society and 
no longer looked upon as children. 
Most will marry and begin to have chil- 
dren shortly after their rite of passage. 

Modern culture is quite a bit differ- 
ent. Many religions have spiritual rites 
of passage: Jewish children have their 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah at 13 years of age; 
Catholics are confirmed at 12 years old; 
Islamic children are expected to begin 


BROOKEHARDISON 
THROUGH My Eyes 


praying between 7 and 10 years old; 
and Hindu boys of the Brahmin Cast go 
through a Sacred Thread ceremony 
shortly before puberty in which they 
are givenasacred thread towear around 
their bodies and the responsibility to 
perform prayers and rituals every 
morning. A spiritual maturation 
marker does not equal or create a social 





Whatever self-made 
rite of passage is 
chosen, it must be 
accomplished for the 
individual to truly feel 
like an adult. 





rite of passage, and a fourteen year old 
in these cultures is still considered less 
than a full-fledged adult—an adoles- 
cent. 

The end of adolescence and the 
beginning of adulthood is greatly in- 
fluenced bya culturally set time clock 
which establishes the appropriate 
timing for particular life events. This 
social clock varies between different 
cultures, but often highlights events 
suchas marriage and childbirth. Psy- 
chologically, adulthood has often 
been measured by the mastery of 
Erickson’s Identity vs. Role Confu- 
sion Stage or the entrance into 
Postformal thought, but todayin most 
cultures there is no definite life event 
which signifies adulthood. 

Now as the “Educated Class” we 
find ourselves with even more ambi- 
guity. Whereas you may be able to 
find a few over-confident students 
who consider themselves full adults, 


most ofusare stuck in this thing called 
Extended Adolescence. Sort ofa new 
term in psychosocial studies, ex- 
tended adolescence is this period 
where we are quasi-independent, re- 
lying on our parents or sponsors for 
financial stability, but making many 
of our own life choices. Fifty years 
ago, most women ages 20-24 were 
married with at least one child. Now 
many are choosing to extend their 
education and fall behind on the so- 
cial clock. 

Asa result, we have begun to create 
our own rites of passage. As stated ear- 
lier, a rite of passage must have separa- 
tion, transition, and incorporation. 
Most students have separation. Unless 
youcommute, you haveleft yourhome 
and gone off on your own. It is at the 
transition stage that we have become 
stuck. Some people still believe in the 
sanctity of marriage and have kept that 
as the point when they know they will 


be an adult. Others have decided that |; 


when theybecomefinanciallyindepen- - 


dent or reach a certain level of educa- 
tion, they will be an adult. Still others 


felt they were an adult the second their 


parents drove away on move-in day. 
This month’s Glamour Magazine ran 


' 


i 


the results of a poll where they asked ; 


women when they knew they were an 
adult. Buying furniture full-price and 
promotions in their careers were 
highest on the list. 


Insecure adults who create their - 
own rite of passage often begin to , 
wonder if they passed the right test. ,, 
Menwhosemarriagesfailed,orwomen _, 


who reach 30 years of age and have 


neverbeenmarriedoftenchallengetheir . 
ownadulthood wondering, “Whycan’t 


I grow up?” 


Whatever self-made rite of passage ; 


is chosen, it must be accomplished for 


the individual to truly feel like an adult. . 
Everyone hasanintrinsicneedtopassa < 
“test” and prove their adulthood so _, 
thattheywillbeacceptedbythemselves » 


and others as a bona fide adult. The 
coveted acceptance asa real adult is the 
third step of the rite of passage, incor- 
poration. 





Look out for paparazzi: theme 


park fulfills your wildest dreams 


isneyland just wasn’t 

enough. Now, in the 

world of giant theme 

parks, where the em 

ployees are always 
cheerful and the admission is always 
overpriced, there’s a new player. But 
this isn’t just another Universal Stu- 
dios; no, this park hocks something a 
little different from movie-themed 
rides and people dressed as larger- 
than-life characters. This is 
Tinseltown. Studios 

Located in Anaheim, California, 
Tinseltown is a place where dreams 
come true - the dream to become a 
celebrity. Now, I’ve watched E! En- 
tertainment Television with the best 
of them. I’ve soaked up hours of “Be- 
fore They Were Stars,” and “Behind 
the Music.” I’ve watched the 
Grammys, the Golden Globes, the 
Oscars, and the Emmys. All, some 
could argue, to catch a glimpse of a 
starlet in the making, hoping that an 
agent would see me from the other 
side of the screen and “discover” me. 
However, this couldn’t be further 
from the truth — I have never wished 
that I was a star. 

My feelings on stardom aside, the 
ideas backing up Tinseltown are in- 
genious. They prey upon the nature 
ofhumans to be famous, to have their 
proverbial fifteen minutes. Here, they 
even go so far to have the employees 
only refer to the customers as stars, 
hire teenagers to come running and 
screaming with autograph books, and 
roll out the red carpet. All for the low, 
low price of $45, anybody can see 
themselves on-screen at a mock 
awards ceremony and accept their 
prize. People will bow and scrape to 
make them feel like royalty, and at the 
end of the day they can leave feeling 
affirmed and special. They can dress 
up as stars, be served dinner at a “ce- 
lebrity” event, and be provided with 
pre-fab speeches when its time to ac- 
cept their “awards.” My kudos to the 
people who thought this place up. 

Despite its probable success (there 
are already plans to bring this park to 
other cities, a la Great Adventure), 
the park really is just foolishness, The 
process of coming in, being photo- 
graphed with false celebrities, and 
roughly pasted into movie clips — 
and believing that it’s a good time — 


is lunacy. Picture yourself in this po-- 


sition; as an intelligent human being, 
maybe you could see the humor in it 
all, those poor people, grasping at 
straws for a bit of fame. Then you 


could realize that in being there with 


them, maybe you were pathetic, too, 


buying into this silly ideal that really | 


can’t even be bought.- 








ALEXAROGGEVEEN 
ANOTHER LOOK 


that this is, there is an interesting 
message. In the wake of the death of 
Princess Diana (a media fiasco that I 
will never understand; who really 
cared about that useless woman?), 





Beyond even the cringing scene | 
| 


actors punching paparazzi, and inva- 


sion of privacy suits, it makes one * 


wonder why celebrity, and its accou- 
terments, is still sought. Or, in this 
instance, bought and paid for. And 
yet, because this can be bought, and 


then returned (or taken away — for ~ 
$45 bucks, you don’t get tokeep fame ~ 


for more than a day), celebrity will 


still hold some charm. Looking atthe - 


situations mentioned above, it’s easy 
to recognize that they didn’t happen 
because of one incident. Repeated 
encounters with rabid reporters led 
to violence, lawsuits, and death. At 
Tinseltown, you don’t keep your ce- 
lebrity for any more than a day. This 
allows regular Joes, those who idolize 
the situation that fame brings, tocon- 
tinue to believe that being a celebrity 
isa cakewalk, something to be sought. 
Imagine a place where you stayed for 
days without privacy, stalked by fans, 
and followed by the press. I’m not 
sure anyone would pay for an experi- 


ence like that. 


; 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Resignation the only proper choice for President Clinton 


hen William 
Jefferson Clinton 
ordered Toma 
hawk cruise mis 
siles to be 
launched at Iraq on December 16, he 
succeeded in pissing away the last 
vestiges of his legitimacy as a presi- 
dent. In response to his act, both the 
international community and the 
populace asa whole responded witha 
knowing cynicism, hailing his gratu- 
itous bombing as an act of pure dis- 
traction. Itis said that life imitates art, 
but when the politics of the United 
States begins to parrot “Wag the 
Dog,” something is seriously awry. 

We've all heard every possible 
position with regards to the im- 
peachment debate. After a while, 
they all sound the same. The Demo- 
crats contend that their man is lying 
scum, but that he is not enough ofa 
lying scum to warrant impeach- 
ment. The Republicans foam at the 
mouth, hateful of the fact that Mr. 
Clinton got some from an intern. 
Both sides have been dancing to the 
same song for upwards of a year 
now. About the only good thing that 
can be said about the impeachment 
debate is that it has single-handedly 
put food on the table of thousands 
ofjournalists, who would otherwise 
have more mundane things to write 
about. 

The thing that most people fail 
to consider is that it really makes no 
difference whether Mr. Clinton 
should be impeached or not. His 
messy infidelities, his lying and de- 
ception, and his supposedly heart- 
felt apologies are all utterly irrel- 
evant to whatis truly important, the 
well-being of the country asa whole. 
As the president, Clinton swore to 
protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion and the nation itself. There is 
little doubt that he has violated that 
oath, and he has done so flagrantly. 











mr ys 
ALEXGIANTURCO 
INSIGHTS 


For the past six months or so, the 
only functioning branch of our fed- 
eral government has been the judi- 
cial. Both the executive and the leg- 
islative branches, specifically Mr. 
Clinton and Congress, have been 
too busy making speeches and wor- 
rying about spin control to achieve 
anything outside the microcosm of 
scandal which they have con- 
structed for themselves. The im- 
peachment debate has become a 
self-sustaining entity, a Moloch to 
whom Speakers of the House are 
regularly sacrificed in the name of 
holy decency. Any whowish to con- 
demn it are simply sucked into the 
recursive arguments and useless 
pontificating that has typified the 
issue. In this maelstrom, there is 
only one correct course for Mr. 
Clinton, and it is a course which he 
has not taken. 

If Mr. Clinton truly cared for the 
welfare of this nation more than his 
own reputation and vindication, he 
would have done the proper thing 
and resigned long ago. The office of 
the President is that of a servant of 
the Constitution and the nation it 


supports. Regardless of Clinton’s 
culpability, it is obvious to all ob- 
servers that the national govern- 
ment has been paralyzed by the im- 
peachment debate. Should a crisis 
strike us, we would be critically vul- 
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The impeachment 
debate has become a 
self-sustaining entity, a 
Moloch to whom 
Speakers of the House 
are regularly sacrificed 
in the name of holy 
decency. 





nerable and without leadership. If 
Mr. Clinton were to have resigned, 
we would be guided by the steady 
hand of Mr. Gore, a man who is 
about as scandalous as an eggplant. 
Without Clinton, government 
would begin to function once more, 
and issues of national policy would 
be decided, instead of being put on 
hold for an indefinite time. 

From a completely selfish per- 
spective, itis surprising the Clinton 
has not resigned. Of all the presi- 
dents, Mr. Clinton is perhaps the 
most concerned with his place in 
history. By being impeached, he is 
suffering a fate that even Nixon 
avoided. The only goal that Clinton 
can strive for now is that of acquit- 
tal, and the ensuing vindication 
which comes with it. However, even 
if his presidency survives the trial, 
his political power has been shat- 
tered, leaving him as at best an early 
lame duck. At best, history will re- 


member him as innocent but impo- 
tent. At worst, he will be convicted 
and ejected from office as an unde- 
sirable. 

It is sad that most of the blame 
for this scandal has been laid at 
Clinton’s feet. He shares some of 
the guilt, of course, but that guilt is 
also held by the Congress and the 
media, who have turned what 
should have been a simple inquiry 
into a crisis that has consumed the 
attention of both our government 
and our culture. However, Clinton 
has the unique ability to end the 
situation at any time, simply by step- 
ping down. Thus, he is guilty, not 
for the scandal itself, but rather be- 
cause he has failed to end it. While 
this may not be just, assuming that 
Clinton is innocent, it is the right 
thing to do. Clinton should be will- 
ing to resign if doing so is in the best 
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interests of the country, and in this 
case it most certainly is. 

So, if it is in Clinton’s best inter- 
est to resign, both for his place in 
history and for the country as a 
whole, why hasn’t he? There are two 
possible explanations for his behay- 
ior. The first is that he is a weak 
man, a person who is unable to step 
away from a fight and do the mor- 
ally correct thing. However, this an- 
swer, while probably true in part, is 
a far too simple way of evaluating 
Mr. Clinton, who has up until now 
shown a surprising level of political 
adroitness. More likely than not, 
Mr. Clinton has been seduced by 
his approval rating. While people 
personally approve of Clinton, the 
majority of the country would like 
to see the impeachment debate go 
away. Clinton seems to be holding 
out and extending the impeachment 


issue in hopes to damage the Re- 
publican party, but in doing so he 
risks both himself and the welfare 
of the nation. 


Despite the fact that he has no po- 


litical influence left, both domesti- 
cally and internationally, William 
Jefferson Clinton persists in the delu- 
sion that he should remain President 
until his term ends or he is forced 
from office. While he may be a good 
man, a strong man, or even a moral 
man, he is not the sort of person this 
country needs as a president, for he 
has put his own desires before the 
good of the nation. Even though he 
alone has the power to restore our 
government to a state of normalcy, 
he has selfishly refused to do so. If 


Clinton continues to stay in office, ; 


the best we can hope for is a speedy 


resolution of the impeachment pro- _ 
ceedings, but at best that hope is slim. 
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Think before passing 


judgement on others 


o good deed goes un 

punished and as liberal 

thinking of a society 

(especially a college 

group) we haven’t 
ceased judging others before we amass 
enough data to do so soundly. Now, 
of course, most people at Hopkins 
arenot mean-spirited. At worst, a fair 
assessment of Hopkins students as a 
body would be competitive. Some- 
times, though, the mean-spirited 
grinch in the JHUer stored close to 
the surface peaks out and manifest- 
ing itself in a mountain of ignorance 
and a mole hill of good sense and 
reason. 

I don’t mean here the occasional 
uncalled-for outburst that results 
from frustration. Numerous and 
quite humorous examples of this 
kind of frustration based behavior 
do come to mind. The famous 
Wolman Station outburst between 
two Hopkins presidential candi- 
dates would be one. I must admit, 
the “my daddy’s gonna get you” 
content of that foray into the juve- 
nile was entertaining. Or, perhaps 
the News-Letter editor, who after 
trashing some writers’ character 
(ha-hem!) atan election meeting — 
in their absence I might add, pro- 
ceeded to lament his victory by 
treating the wall of Mergenthaler 
Hall like the punch board on The 
Price is Right. 

Enough reminiscing about seven 


semesters of gaffes and on to the 


_ point. I recently learned that some- 


_ one with whom I’ve had virtually 
no contact, save a friendly hello and 


. a patient ear to a long soliloquy, 


“doesn’t like me”. I tried to exam- 
ine those things public about my- 
_ self that might be unpalatable. Per- 
_ haps my column is one. However, 
to dislike a person solely based on 
Political views, though common, 
seems somewhat childish and im- 
‘mature. Another potential factor 


' would be my open religious prac- 


tice. Among some of my faith, bla- 
_ tant, open observance makes indi- 
_ Viduals uncomfortable. 
_ Nevertheless, making public a 
clear disdain for virtual strangers 


- based on political persuasion or per- 






PSSA AE & 4 
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Secu ayer 


_ sonal differences of lifestyle violates 
abasic respect for others that I pray 


Our parents tried to instill. This is 
_ Not to say we should like everyone 
"Nor must we show interest in be- 


_ friending everyone. However, as 
_ competitive, intense people fight- 


stress and focusing on success, 
etimes we all fall into the trap of 
>gance and quick judgment. 






Tm no one’s mother nor do I 
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mean to condescend and overdo 
moral remediation, but a boiling 
point is eventually reached where a 
columnist must abandon the stan- 
dard ranting about politics and high 
social issues and address the rela- 
LALA 


Impetuousness is 
never a virtue and is 
only tolerated in 
adolescents. Growing 
up is hard to do. 


tively common issues viewed as 
minor that affect our everyday lives. 
I neither know this person nor had 
there been much contact. 
Disliking an individual for good 
reason, when you've sampled his 
personality and experienced his 
character flaws and dark side is an 
entirely appropriate emotion. How- 
ever, stubborn determination to 
vilify or alienate another, particu- 
larly a total stranger is sad and 
wrong. Ona personal level, I regret 
the manufactured ill will that ap- 
peared from proverbial thin air, but 
I do appreciate the opportunity to 
convey that valuable lesson that re- 
sulted. Whether we follow the 
Golden Rule laid out in the Bible to 
do unto others, or the immortal 
words of Yoda from The Empire 
Strikes Back, “Judge me by my size 
do youhmm...”. So I conclude with 
a wish that we learn this lesson be- 
fore we reach Yoda’s nine hundred 
years and be less haphazard and 
have more discretion with our im- 
pulses. Impetuousness is never a 
virtue and is only tolerated in ado- 
lescents. Growing up is hard to do. 








Sin vs. crime: Sexual transgression an excuse 


gainst the wishes of the 

American citizenry, and 

the international politi 

cal arena, as well as the 

pleas of common sense, 
the Senate is currently debating the 
impeachment of President Bill 
Clinton. To be expelled from office, it 
is clearly written in the Constitution 
that the offense must be of the level of 
“high treason.” Republican Senators 
and House members insist his ob- 
struction ofjustice was indeed of such 
severity. 

But they are deeply mistaken. 
They have confused sin with crime. 
Their narrow minds can only think 
in right and wrong. And since it is 
obvious that dishonesty and adul- 
tery are sinful and oh-so-wrong, 
Clinton must be punished. He lied 
to us, the American people, and he 
cannot be trusted any longer. 

Of course, Rep. Hyde, the chair- 
man of the impeachment hearings 
in the House, also cheated on his 
wife. Senator Bob Livingston an- 
nounced his resignation amid alle- 
gations that he committed adultery 
numerous times. And former 
Speaker of the House Newt Gingrich 
was convicted and fined for ethics 
violations two years ago. But no, it’s 
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okay for them to do it; they’re Re- 
publicans. It’s fine when you’re a 
huge hypocrite. 

[Begin sarcasm] Ofcourse, Presi- 
dent Clinton is the first politician in 
the history of mankind to lie to his 
constituents. He is, coincidentally, 
the first middle-aged man to suc- 
cumb to the pleasures of another, 
younger woman while in the chains 
of marriage. He is an adulterer, for 
gosh sakes! We should get rid of 
him and every other dirty scoun- 
drel in Washington who cheats on 


his spouse or tells a fib. 1 mean, who 
will save the children? What about 
the children? [end sarcasm] 

This entire debate comes down 
to the difference between sin and 
crime. Did Clinton sin, or commita 
crime? Did he physically hurt some- 
one, did he endanger the security of 
the nation? Did he even breaka law? 
No, he did none of those things. But 
our illustrious group of Congress- 
men and Senators have decided to 
treat him as if he had committed a 
crime, instead ofa sin in his private 
life. Societies have been like this for 
thousands of years: creating rules 
and regulations in government for 
people to follow based on the sup- 
posed word of “God.” 

Hey, God says no sex before mar- 
riage. Get your hand out of your 
pants - no masturbation either. No 
prostitution. Horny? Just pray a lot. 
Gota girlfriend? No contraception. 
Don’t you know condoms are evil? 
Got her pregnant? No abortion ei- 
ther. Got a headache from all this 
crap? No marijuana, but booze is 
ok. 

Even now, in our modern time, 
Mayor Giuliani uses his muscle to 
close up porno shops in Times 
Square instead of arresting murder- 


ers and rapists. 
Another example: why do westill 
arrest prostitutes? Because it breaks 


someone’s civil rights? No, because _ 


the soccer moms and Christians of 


America like to tell others what to — 


do. And the cops like tohave some- © 


one to rape and beat besides their 


wives. ¥ 


If someone wants to light up a 
joint in the privacy of their own 
home, to deal with the nausea of 


cancer, the wasting syndrome of © 


AIDS or to have fun, why does any- 
one care? Because it’s wrong? Be- 
cause it’s not good for them? 


J 


4. 


Yeah, because cigarettes havevi- — 


tamin C in them. Ifit does not affect 
us and does not violate anyone’s 
civil rights, no one should care. 
About 25 years ago, another 
president was in trouble. President 


Nixon resigned amid charges of « 


criminal activity by his administra- 


tion. He was definitely guilty of us- » 


ing the power of his office to under- * 
mine his political enemies. : 
He committed a crime, a felony. 

President Clinton lied to his wife 
and the public. He cheated on his 
wife, again. Buthe didnot commita - 
crime. And he should not be ex- 


pelled from office. - 





Vigilance necessary to stop corporate control | 


epsi and Johns Hopkins 
University Welcome You 
to Orientation 98" the pro 
gram for this past August’s 
orientation read. 

The thought of any corporate 
sponsor for a university event was 
disturbing enough in itself; to see 
“Pepsi” as the trademark embla- 
zoned on everything, up to and in- 
cluding our souvenir Frisbees was 
downright frightening. 

If that had been the only time 
that I had the infamous beverage 
shoved down my throat, then all 
would be well and this travesty could 
be attributed to a clerical error. 

But no: Pepsi has slowly slith- 
ered its way across every inch of 
campus, attaching itself to every 
dispenser possible, from the cafete- 
rias to the library, and everywhere 
in between, like some sort of mu- 
tant mildew. 

So, before the colors of Hopkins 
are officially switched from blue and 
gold to blue and red, and that dis- 
figured yin-yang is officially made 
our seal, implore the student body 
to speak up. How can we allow this? 
We are embarking on a road more 
dangerous than it might at first 
seem. 

Yes, I realize that this isa slightly 


EDWARD- 
ISAACDOVERE 
Hop ON A MINUTE 


humorous topic to be addressing, 
considering the readily available 
and controversial topics making 
headlines around the world, but this 
could very well mark the beginning 
of a new and irreversible capitalis- 
tic trend. This is not a matter of 
capitalism, but a matter of propri- 
ety. 
First of all, we must consider the 
fact that acceptance of this intru- 
sion by the Pepsi-Cola Corporation 
will mean that even a university as 
prestigious and renowned as Johns 
Hopkins is for sale to the highest 
bidder. Isn’t it bad enough that al- 
most every professional sports sta- 
dium bears the name of a corpora- 
tion instead of the team it houses? 
When will the new name plaques go 
up at Pepsi — or at least for now — 
Homewood Field? . 
They’ve already gone up on some 
of the equipment within the Ath- 
letic Center. But this goes beyond 


the aesthetic adjustments, for with 
a check comes an enforceable opin- 
ion. The most famous example of 
this being Apple Computers cre- 
ator Steve Jobs’ ousting from his 


Before the colors of 
Hopkins are officially 
switched from blue 
and gold to blue and 
red, and that 
disfigured yin-yang is 
officially made our — 
seal, | implore the 
student body to speak 
up. 


company once its stock was made 
public, though he was later be re- 
hired to save the company from 
bankruptcy. Though this isa slightly 
incongruous example, it is still rel- 





ef 


evant: Pepsi and its subsidiaries © 


havearecord of participationinthe . 


Arab Boycott and for their mon- . 
etary support of anti-abortion ° 


groups, among other more conser- ~ 
vative political causes. Perhapsthey - 


will begin dictating their version of 
appropriate syllabi for Near East- 


> 


ern and Women’s Studies courses, . 


among others, to President Brody 
and the Deans. 
Perhaps they’ll insist instead 
onanewCarbonization majorand - 
courses such as Corporate 
Buyouts and Other Disgusting . 
Practices. Of course, there is the | 


overriding issue, which is com- — 


pletely separate from any sort of 
morals, or any intellectual debate | 
whatsoever: Coca-Cola tastes bet- 
ter. Our obligation therefore is | 
both to our morals and our taste — 
buds, and for their sakes, we must 
resist in the only way that we can: 
boycott Pepsi while on the 
Homewood campus, buying only 
products from other companies. 
In addition, we must express 
our displeasure to those that make 
the decisions regarding food. 


Though this is now a feather- _ 
weight issue, it could potentially _ 
become a heavyweight one, if we — 


don’t act, and act immediately. _ 
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Duelists come off an intense Intersession ready for this weekend’s home match. 


New sabre squad stands strong 


SPECIAL TO THE NEws-LETTER 


Three intense weeks of two daily 
practices during intersession haveleft 
the team waiting to see how many of 
their rough edges have been ironed 
out. The state the team is in nowisa 
lot stronger than where they were at 
this point last season. 

On January 16 the team traveled to 
the City College of New York where 
theyfenced HunterCollegeandCCNY. 
Last year the team beat them both 31- 
1. This year they were more kind and 
beat them 25-7 and 26-6 respectively. 

The team was done with fencing 
by five which allowed them plenty of 
time to travel to Philadelphia for the 
next meet. However, they took the 
long way — viasenior Liz Yeh’shome 
— where they were treated to some 
drinks and snacks before travelling 
to a Chinese buffet. 

The next day the squad fenced at 
Temple University where they were 
faced with their toughest competi- 
tion so far this season. They com- 
peted against Division I teams who 
heavily recruit. 

Their first meet was against FDU. 
FDU was ranked in the Top 20 last 


MyJ’s humility made him the 
best basketball player ever 


n the past few weeks, the sports 
world hasbeen dealing with life 
without Michael Jordan. We 
have been bombarded with 
highlights and interviews, all 
proclaiming Jordan as perhaps the 
greatest basketball player and athlete 
of all time. But Jordan’s most impor- 
tant contribution to sport and per- 
haps the world, was that he knew how 
to win against any odds, making him 
the greatest winner of all time. 
PIS AEE ELLIE 


He showed the world 
that man can fly 
without wings. He 
showed the world that 
no matter how much 
you achieve there is 
always a next level. He 
is the greatest winner 
that has ever lived in 


any sense of the word. 
— MATT MILLS 





The verb win originates from the 
Anglo-Saxon verb winnan, which 
means to gain something from toil 
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being a member of the Maryland 
National Guard you can receive a 
FREE college education. 
serve part-time in the Guard, you can 
attend school full-time while earning edu- 
Like the State Tuition 
Waiver (25% to 50% reduction), the 

GI Bill and an extra pay- 
month. Some schools even 
give academic credit for Guard training 
Find out how the Maryland 
your Partner in Education. 
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year. FDU is led bya very strong epee 
squad with two very strong fencers. 
Onecompetedin the NCAAslast year 
who senior Amanda Lind beat 5-3 
and the other is top ranked in the 
nation who senior Rosie Mott beat 5- 
4. Their foil squad was not as strong. + 

The team’s next meet was against 
Temple. Temple is one of the top 
teams in the nation. Last year they 
wereranked in the Top 8. Just like last 
year Temple delivered Hopkins one 
of their biggest defeats. They started 
the meet down 0-16 before they won 
our first bout. 

The last meet was the most excit- 
ing when the team fenced Cornell. 
Cornell was ranked in the Top 15 last 
year. The meet against them was un- 
usual in that every time we won a 
bout they would win a bout. 

After the first round no team took 
a lead more than one victory. As it 
happened the final score was tied at 
16-16. When the bouts are tied they 
then add the touches scored and the 
team with the most touches wins. 
They lost by nine. Last year about the 
same time welosta meet against James 
Madison by three touches. These 
meets are not easy on the coaches. It 











“MATTMILLS- 
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and suffering. Thus, winning is more 
than who is ahead on the scoreboard 
or who holds the trophy at the end of 
the season. Winning is an ability to 
take something from competition and 
put it toward winning next time, no 
matter which side of the score one 
may be on. 

And believe it or not, there was a 
time before the championships and 
MVPs, there was a time when Jor- 
dan was only great and not the great- 
est, and was on the wrong side of 
that scoreboard more times than he 
would have liked. Jordan thought 
he could win games all by himself, 
and many of them he did, but that 
strategy only took him to the East- 
ern Conference Finals when 
Detroit’s Jordan Rules kicked in and 
he was forced to watch the Finals 
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was a great meet for us. Too bad we 
could not decisively win. If they do 
the same ranking system as they did 
last year in the NCAA, we havea great 
chance to make the top 20 this year. 

Our sabre fencers traveled with us 
again. Sabre is still not a big part of 
women’s fencing yet. Not every team | 
has started developing a women’s sa- 
bre squad. The team fenced a full 
squad from CCNY whom they beat 
11-5. At Temple they fenced a 
Temple/Cornell composite and beat 
them 9-7. The team keeps getting 
complements at each stop in regards 
to the sabre squad. Even one of the 
Temple coaches apparently said that 
they looked very good. 

That weekend they ran the full 
gamut of fencing from the weak to the 
strong. They had great shows from 
our new fencers Joy Wu, Ines 
Guariguata, and Maryam Rahman. 
Next year’s squad is developing intoa 
strong team. 

Next meet is at home on Saturday, 
January 30th. Coming to Hopkins are 
James Madison University, 
Haverford College and Drew Univer- 
sity. Hopkins will start fencing atnoon 
and should end around 6 p.m. 


from his living room. 

It took a while, but after all the 
losses and frustration, Jordan became 
a not ably winner but a winnar. He 
gained something from all those 


games, all those failures, he gained | 


humility. Enough humility to win a 
championship, buthe never sacrificed 
his confidence in himself or his abili- 
ties. He just changed his game. He 
started to pass. He improved his out- 
side shot. He became the player that 
makes the players around him better. 
This being a label that was attached to 
players like Magic and Larry and 
Isaiah; Players who were winning 
NBA titles. 

It is Jordan’s quality as a winner 
that transcends his legend above the 
game of basketball. To know that the 
greatest basketball player of all time 
never made his high school junior 
varsity basketball team. To know that 
although he was the best that has ever 
played the game of basketball disre- 
gards the fact that he had no problem 
becoming an average minor league 
baseball player that couldn’t hit a 
curveball. To know that Jordan, like 
the rest of us could lose his father. 
Jordan was the greatest because he 
wasn’t perfect. He was never the Ado- 
nis that he appeared to be on the bas- 
ketball court. 

He showed the world that man can 
fly without wings. He showed the 
world that no matter how much you 
achieve there is always a next level. 
Heis the greatest winner that has ever 








lived in any sense of the word. 


hhhhhhbh! Doyousmell 

that wonderful aroma? 

Familiar scent isn’t it? 

Still can’t quite place it? 

Well, I can’t wait, 

so here itis... It’s time for some rim 


| rocking, back-board slapping, net 
| tearing basketball fun. There’s 
| nothing like the energizing aroma 


of synthetic leather, hardwood 


| floors, mesh clothing, and sweat to 


get you into the mood to at least try 
to make working out a real New 
Year’s resolution. 

Just when you thought that this 
game had all but disappeared from 


| | the face ofthis planet, along with your 


pre-Holiday waist, basketball is back. 
Not to say that college ball is not ex- 
citing or that pickup games only hap- 
pen during the NBA season, but 
something was missing for much too 
long. 

The day after the now retired MJ 
went from right to left in a flying 
layup against my Lakers a few years 
back, everyone who had basketball 
was trying that move. Weall need our 
fantasies reinforced and there’s noth- 
ing like a great NBA game to pump 
you up for working out. 

Shawn Kemp has to lose thirty 
extra pounds from the turkey and 
fixings he filled up with ina big hurry, 
but the rest of us NBA civilians can 
take aless intense route. Playing bas- 
ketball, whether it be a high-flying 
game of 5-on-5 or just working on 
the jumper, offers everyone a great 
thorough exercise. 

It doesn’t matter ifyou area seven- 
footer or a four-footer, a slim 175 or 
a hefty 220, really pre-med or just 
taking Orgo because your parents 
want you to be a doctor, you too can 
tailor a basketball exercise program 
to meet your needs. 

With Hopkins men’sand women’s 
varsity basketball well into their top- 
notch seasons, BIA basketball start- 
ing in a few weeks, and the NBA’s 50- 
game season finally materializing, 
you have both the motivation, the 
examples, and the opportunity to 


play. 


THE BASICS 


Let’s start without the ball ... 
One of my favorite basketball re- 
lated workouts is what I call “Big Rig.” 


| This gets your body ready to play 


defense — and you know what wins 
games. Find a wall, any wall and put 
your back to it. Now slide down into 


GEORGEWU 
G-Spot 


a sitting position. Pretend you are 
sitting on a chair and making two 
right angles with your body. 

Put you hands out in front like 
you are driving a Big Rig and feel free 
to honk on the horn or do some Tai 
Chi while they’re out there. 

You'll feel it in the quads soon 
enough. Start witha minute and work 
your way up. Get good enough and 
you can make it your new book read- 
ing position. 

You should get your arms ready 
to shoot that 30-footer as well. Finda 
good tricep exercise and work in 
some bicep training. I like doing 
nose-breakers — you figure it out — 
and curls. Do this after playing ball 
or you won't even hit backboard. 
Basketball involves a lot of running, 
unless you are one of those cherry- 
picking types (I’m often guilty my- 
self). 

Run, jog, speed walk to your pref- 
erence, but try sprinting for that ex- 
tra burst before the BIG Tomahawk 
dunk. Running steps — Homewood 
Field offers plenty of them — will 
also build up your endurance, 
strength, and speed. 

After all that find an empty bas- 
ketball court — there’s an outdoor 
one next to the AC, 2 in the back 
gym, and another three courts in the 
main gym — and work on some of 
the motions essential to the game. 

Get in the “Big Rig” stance, your 
Defensive Stance, and move left and 
right. Start with the leg closest to the 
direction you are going toward and 
remember heel-toe, heel-toe. 

You'll need to be able to be quick 
enough to get enough of your oppo- 
nent, because you play defense with 
your feet. After getting a feel for the 
stance, try going slightly backwards 
from onecorner of the court to where 
the free-throw line would meet the 
other sideline. 

. Now head toward the original 
sideline at the half-court line and 
so forth. Since all the running in a 
game is contained within the court 
of play, try sprinting in it. Start at 
the middle of the baseline at one 
end of the court and sprint to the 
free-throw line, reach down and 
actually touch theline, turn around 
and sprint back to the original 
baseline. Turn around and run to 
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Keeping the typical New 


Year’s workout resolution 


George's tips to picking up recreational basketball 


the half-court line and so forth. You 
get the picture. You'll want to end 
up at the opposite end and without 
wanting to blow chunks. 

Having a huge vertical will help 
your gameimmensely. Stand right or 
left of the rim and face the plane of | 
the backboard. Practice jumping up | 
with both arms outstretched upward. 
Canyoutouch thebackboard? Maybe’ 
some foam? Do the best you can and; 
reach for the rim! 


TIME FOR THE BALL 


Start with dribbling. Dribble the 
ball, in place, with one hand until you 
can do so without looking at the ball. 
Nowlook back down and dribble the 
ball to your other hand. Get comfort- 
able with both hands. Return the ball 
to your dominant hand and try moy- 
ing while you dribble. 

Then you'll want to be able to run 
and dribble, preferably with both 
hands. End the exercise with a cross- 
over, between the legs, spin, behind 
the back, and another crossover. He 
he he... 

Now that you have dribbling 
down, work on your shot. My shot 
sucks, so ask a baller to show you 
good form and technique. I do have 
one exercise to help you to train your 
wrists. Lay on your back on the floor. 
with the ball in your shooting hand. 
Flick the ball straight up with just 
your wrist and catch the ball when it 
comes down. Take your time, be- 
cause the ball has the tendency to fall 
several feet away or right smack on 
your nose. 


THE WORKS 


For the rules, scoring options and 
techniques, defense, and trash-talk- 
ing guides, please refer to books, vid- 
eos, the TV, or any basketball game 
being played. Sign up for BIA bas- 
ketball, go learn from our own var- 
sity teams — they are really good atit 
— and cheer them on while you are 
taking notes on Joel Wertman’s-lay- 
up, Matt Geschke’s jumper, 
Marjahna Segers’ rebound and Leslie 
Ritter’s killer cross-over. 

So get outthere and play the game. 
Go to the AC around nine on a week 
day and sooner or later someone will 
ask you if you want to play. Be like 
Mike, be yourself, I really don’t care, 
just give the game a try. Your body. 
will thank you later. ; 





Wrestling seeks to end 0-9 slide 


Team takes a 1-10 record into weekend UAA tournament 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Everybody has bad days some- 
times, right? Sure, just ask President 
Clinton, those guys on Apollo 13,and 
every past winner ofa Darwin Award 
(if they were still around). Even the 
best athletes this fine academic insti- 
tution has to offer have their slumps. 

Well, as oflate, the JHU Wrestling 
team has been mired in a fairly ex- 
tensive slump. In fact, it’s been stuck 
throughout the month of January, to 
be exact. Not since a 37-16 disman- 
tling of Carleton (whose mascot, I 
believe, is the Fighting Tulip) on De- 
cember 2 has our group of grapplers 
recorded a victory in the record 
books. 

Nine straight losses have followed 
and, understandably, the team heads 
into next week’s University Athletic 
Association tournament in Chicago 
shaken and with a noticeable lack of 
confidence. 

One wrestler, who requested ano- 
nymity, indicated that there is pos- 
sible dissention in the ranks. “We’re 
just not wrestling well. I’m not sure 
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what our problemis, but I think there 
need to be some changes made, and 
quickly.” 

The team’s disappointing run can 
be partially attributed to a lack of 
experience and a moderately diffi- 
cult schedule. However, no one can 
possibly attribute a 1-10 record to 
such factors alone. Clearly, by this 
point in the season, one expects a 
team to be peaking, just in time for 
the important matches of the UAA 
tourney. Right now, not only is this 
team far from peaking but one can 
only imagine that with the strong 
competition soon to be met, it will 
soon be flatlining. 

The setbacks began on January 4, 
where the Hopkins wrestlers walked 
straight into dual brick walls when 
they faced two tough squads from 
Ursinus and Oneonta. After a valiant 
effort, Hopkins fell to both teams, by 
margins of 38-3 and 41-9. 

On the ninth, further losses came 
against Washington & Lee, Davidson, 
and Pensacola Christian. This past 
weekend, they were similarly 
trounced by Gettysburg, 40-9, 
Swarthmore, 46-3, and by 


Muhlenburg College, which, appar- 
ently using its home-team advantage 
to the fullest, swept every match to 
win by a final difference of 51-0. 

From the shadows of this most 
recent disappointment emerged the 
light of some notable individual ef- 
forts. Alok Moharir, at 125 Ibs, con- 
tinues to impress, wrestling to a 2-1 - 
record for the weekend. Jose” 
Gonzalez also notched a victory, _ 
against Chris Alworth of Gettysburg ° 
College. 

In the end, the season is far froma 
total waste. The young, relatively” 
unseasoned team has benefited from’ 
a challenging schedule and, though ° 
the record did not reflect it, there was 
noticeable improvement as the sea-’* 
son has moved along, 

Astrong performance at the UAA © 
tournament would do a great deal to’ 
erase the regular season from the’ 
team’s memory and leave them full* 
of confidence for next year. With ru- - 
mors circulating that the upcoming’ 
recruiting class will beamong the best 
in years, it seems possible that the’ 
2000 season could be all that it is 
anticipated to be. 


in 
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_Marjahna Segers playing 


as Hopkins own Rodman 


Segers earns first honor last week as C.C. Player of the Week | 














GEORGEWU 
ATHLETE OF THE 
WEEK 


When the basketball rolls off the 
rim and begins its descent you had 
better get out of the way, because 
junior Marjahna Segers of the Johns 
Hopkins women’s basketball team is 
on her way up to greet HER ball and 
she gets what she wants. 

Segers is averaging over 10 re- 
bounds per game in addition to her 11 
points per game. She is one of just two 
Centennial Conference players aver- 
aging a double-double for the season. 

Last week, Segers was named the 
Centennial Conference Co-Player of 
the Week. It was the first time Segers 
received the honor for being the 
league’s outstanding player ofthe week. 

“Marjahna plays bigger than she 
isand has a great work ethic. She has 
a secondary leadership role on the 
team and she has the experience to 


COURTESY OF SPORTS INFORMATION 


be a future leader,” said head coach 
Nancy Blank. 

In three games last week, Segers 
averaged 11.3 points, 10.3 rebounds, 
one block shot, and three steals per 
gameas the Blue Jays went 3-0 against 
Centennial Conference opponents. 

Against F&M, Segers was the 
“spark” that ignited the Blue Jay 
comeback. With her 14 points, 10 of 
which came in the second half, she 
and fellow junior and roommate 
Leslie Ritter led the charge as the Blue 
Jays fought back froma 15-point half- 
time deficit. 

“Marjahna is the spark of the team. 
A perfect example is when we played 
F&M. Without her spark, we would 
not have been able to win the game. 
She’s always trying to push us up,” said 
sophomore Folorunsho Edobar-Osula. 

Segers also grabbed a game-high 12 
rebounds and ended the week with 31 
rebounds. This is all in keeping with 
her personal season goal of maintain- 
ing a double-double, which should aid 
in the overall team goal of winning the 
Centennial Conference title. 


Indoor Track 
prepares for 
season-opener 


SPECIAL TO THE NEws-LETTER 


Braving the winter cold or lack of, 
the women’s track and field team is 
preparing for their first indoor meet 
of the new year this Saturday at 
Dickinson College. 

The team had one meet before the 
winter break, but due to the crunch 
time of exams and the enticement of 
holiday shopping the team only com- 
peted in the distance and relay events 
at nearby Towson University. 

Also the Blue Jays have the added 
benefit ofa new sprint coach and new 
women’s distance coach to guide 
them to fast times to aide their de- 
fense of the 4x 800m Centennial Con- 
ference title in the upcoming Confer- 
ence meet. 

Senior captain Katy Hseih returns 
for her third year and will tackle the 
5000m pending recovery from being 
sick. Junior Sue Kanuck is sure to be 
seen in the 800m and 4 x 800m as well 
as teammate Heather Relyea. Relyea 
hadan impressive mile win at Towson 
knocking off the Division I competi- 
tion. 

The team also has added several 
new members to the squad making it 
a very young team. These additions 
should add to the hopes for strong 
results in the years to come. The team 
also has no lack of motivation and 
enthusiasm from second year head 


coach Brian King. 

The men’s team is also looking 
forward to another positive season. 
Team captain Jim Lancaster said that, 
“Our strengths come mostly in dis- 
tance events.” 

He attributed this confidence to 
the return of one-half of the ECAC 
4x800 meter relay team, or Jay Barry 
and Mike Wortley, and the strengths 
of Bill Mucciforri, Matt Wisniowski, 
and himself leading the 5000 compe- 
tition. In addition, the team is look- 
ing for Victor Lee to lead in the field 
events, Conor Kelly to lead the triple 
long jump and Pat Raska to make his 
mark in the sprint competitions. 

The team as a whole should be 
ready for their upcoming cometition 
at Dickinson after their long 
intersession break without any meets. 
For the past three weeks the team has 
continued to refine their skills. 
Wisnioskisaid that the team hasbeen, 
“Trying to put in a base for the rest of 
the season. Almost everyone from last 
year to is back and we’ve picked up a 
few new runners.” 

Lancaster added, “We’re hoping 
to peak for Conferences and carry the 
momentum into the “Spring. This 
weekend isa relay meet at Dickinson. 
We should have a good showing in 
the 4x800 and distance medley. While 
there is no team scoring, we are ex- 
pecting some good performances.” 


JHU's Office of Annual Giving is accepting applications for 





If you have ever had the pleasure 
of watching the team play, you al- 
ready know that Segers can be an 
emotional player. Edobar-Osula 
compares her teammate tothe Worm, 
Dennis Rodman. Considering her 
ability to get to the ball and her bursts 
of emotion when she gets what she 
wants, the comparison works well— 
just take away the funky hair and 
negative press. 

“Marjahna plays with intensity and 
when she makes a big play she’ll 
scream and hollar. She gets every- | 
body up,” said fellow junior and 
roommate Kelly Hamilton. 

While in high school in Long Is- 
land, Segers played volleyball, track, | 
and basketball. She was originally not 
going to play any sports in college, 
but after Blank spoke with Segers’ 
high school coach and saw her tapes, 
Marjahna was recruited. 

“Tagreed to try the “new thing,” so 
college was when I first started to fo- 
cus on basketball,” said Segers, who 
also competes in the shot-put for the 
Track team. 

Segers first started playing basket- 
ball in junior high. “I was in love with 
volleyball, but the basketball coach 
asked me to play and I did.” 

Segers is a natural science public 
health major and hopes to one day 
becomea gynecologist. However, she 
hopes to get a Master’s degree in In- 
ternational Public Health and do 
some travelling with the Peace Corps 
before medical school. 

So can anyone say anything bad 
about someone who rebounds like 
Dennis Rodman, enjoys time to her- 
self to read a good book, and is con- 
tent to help people? 

Roommate and teammate, junior 
Katie Fitzgerald offers that “Marjahna | 
thinks that she isa lot funnier than sheis.” 

“She makes jokes all the time. 
Sometimes they are funny and some- 
times you have to tell her that she’s 
not that funny,” said the guard, who 
also felt that Marjahna’s humor and 
emotionsisveryimportanttotheteam. | 
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If you want more than just a job, why not start your career at the world's 


Basketball and Indoor Socc 


hat’s up people. 
Now that every 
one has hopefully 
had a relaxing 
break from 
Hopkins and some time to let injuries 
and wounded egos heal, it’s time to 
announce that the Pepsi 5-on-5 Bas- 
ketball, presented by American Ex- 
press, and the Indoor Soccer seasons 
areuponus. These leagues fill up faster 


| than Lewinsky’s mouth, so everyone 


who wants a team should pick up a 
sign-up sheet in the basement of the 


| ACandturnitin by Feb. 8 at5 p.m. at 


the Rec. Sports office (if no one is 


| there, then just slide it under the 
| door). 


There are the Men’s Open, Men’s 
Dorm, Fraternity, Coed Open and 


| Coed Dormleagues for basketball and 


soccer. Anyone can play for one team 
in any or all of the divisions, if they so 
choose, but no one can play for more 
than one team ina particular division 
as in football and volleyball. 

The scouting report for basketball 


| shows that the pre-season favorites in 


the Open division (where the playas 


| ball) should be the same teams that 


dominated last year, with the excep- 


| tion of the X-Men who have gradu- 
| ated. 


The returning champions, and 


| champs 3 of the last 4 years, DaSkinz, 


will be led, once again, by the man 


| who handles all the freshman hous- 


ing needs, Joe Goodman. Last year, 


| Joe led the league in rebounds, el- 
| bows thrown, prides wounded, ego 


dissed and celebratory dances at the 
end of games. With trusty sidekicks 
Will and the best short man in the 
league, Bobby, back in the fold, Da 
Skinz will be tough to dethrone. 

The conglomerate of the best of 
what Washington State and the NY/ 


| NJ (and Ohio, too) have to offer 


Hopkins, the Crimson Tyde, should 
contend for the crown again after fall- 
ing shortin the finals against Da Skinz 
last year. Led by Seniors Brian Foster, 


| Mark Schwager, Zan Zaidi, Pat Racsa 


and yours truly and Jrs. Jason Alaand 


| Rich Huggins, The Tyde can play 
| uptempo or half-court ball. 


Rumor has it that Ala and 


| Huggins are defecting to the 310 


leading independent software company? Right now, we're looking for 
programmers to develop, support, and enhance systems and network 
management, database, and application software. Computer Associates 
provides a dynamic training program, one that immerses you in key 
industry technologies and CA's technology strategy. Candidates should 
have both an educational and working knowledge of C++, UNIX, 


Cool like the other side of the pillow 
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“PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 


Amateur athletes await the upcoming BIA basketball tournament. 


JOELLUCAS 
BIA Bryatcu 


Mafia, but ifthe nucleus of the team 
can be kept together with the addi- 
tion of a couple role players, then 
they should definitely have a shot to 
leave Hopkins with another BIA 
banner. 

The South Park Mexicans gave Da 
Skins the closest competition last year 
with a one point loss in the 
Quarterfinals. Eligibility questions 
abound with this team largely made 
of 5th year (or more) Seniors, but the 
addition ofImeca “Juice” Ojeato hold 
down the paint is a formidable one 
and will keep them in the league’s 
upper echelon. 

The 310 Mafia is led by juniors 
Henry Johnson, Joel McFadden, 
Anwar Young, Alfred Ntumbi and 
Wisconsin’s finest, Brian Selmo. They 
lost a tough game to the Tyde in the 


- 


Semis last year and evoked their re- 
venge in the Dorm finals (when 
Huggins services could not be en- 
listed by the Tyde) by winning that 
title. The 310 Mafia also won the 3- 
on-3 competitions for Dorm (since 
the Homewood Apts. are nowlocated 
at 320 E. University) and Open. 
They’ve been talking much trash, as 
usual, and this year may be the year 
they back it up. 

The Jr. Football Players should 
also be a formidable team led by Jus- 
tin Kammand Wayne Roccia. Aftera 
painful loss overtime to the 310 Ma- 
fia in the quarterfinals, they'll be hun- 
gry andlooking to exact theirrevenge. 

The soccer scouting report will be 
produced next week along with the 
update of what happened in the Vol- 
leyball playoffs and 3 on 3 Basketball 
tournament. So, everyone has until 
Feb. 16 to sharpen their skills and be 
a part of what will be the most enter- 
taining Winter/Spring BIA season to 
date. 












We offer a generous compensation package with a long list of benefits 
that nobody else can match, including 401(k) and profit sharing plans, 
company-paid medical and dental coverage, tuition reimbursement, and 
tremendous growth opportunity. 


Call us today and find out why Computerworld ranked CA as one of the 
best places to work in the entire computer industry! 


Windows NT, and networking technologies. 
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than any other company. 
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Student Callers 


We'll be on campus Tuesday, February 9, 1999 
Please visit the Career Services Center to submit your resume 
and to arrange an on-campus interview. For more information 


about Computer Associates, 
visit us at; www.cai.com/career/cajobs.htm 
Tel: 1-800-454-3788 Fax: 1-800-962-9224 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 
M. Basketball vs. F&M @ home, 7:00p.m. 
Swim & Dive vs. Goucher @ home, 11:00a.m. 
W. Fencing v Haverford, JMU & Drew @home 


Wednesday 
M. B-ball vs. Dickinson @ home, 7:00p.m. 
Swim & Dive vs. UMBC @ home, 4:00p.m. 
Wrestling vs. W. Maryland @ home, 7:00p.m. 
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SPORTS TRIVIA 


How many NFL teams are 
named after Cats? 





How many Super Bowl titles 
have these teams won ? 





Freshmen lead men and women’s 
charge to swimming championships 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lt 


The freshman are leading the 
charge toward the conference cham- 
pionships for both the men’s and 
women’s swim team. Ben Herman, 
Adam Main, Yuki Osuga and Brett 
Fisher area big reason why the men’s 
team has won three meets in a row. 
The streak began on January 20 
against Swarthmore, where JHU won 
108-78. 


Main won the 200 free witha team- 


best time of 1:47.97. Herman won 
the 1000 free with a time of 10:09.59 
and also won the 500 free (4:54.82). 
Fisher took the 100 free witha time of 


50.87 and also placed second in the 
50 free (23.36). 


Osuga’s season-best time of 


2:03.91 in the 200 back took first 
place. Also witha strong performance 
against Swarthmore was junior Luke 
Schroeder. Schroeder won the 50 free 
(22.87). 

The men’s team then went on to 
beat both Washington & Lee and the 
University of the South last weekend 
by a combined score of 218-72. 
Herman considers the meet to be 
“one of [the team’s] best.” In the 200 
free, juniors Jesse Dedman (1:49.98) 
and co-captain Emmanuel Job 
(1:50.15) took first and second place. 
Job also took second place in the 100 





fly (53.13), which Main won with a 
time of 52.94. Herman placed first in 
the 1650 free with a time of 16:55.59, 
and also took third in the 400 IM 
(4:30.18). 

In the 200 fly, sophomore Kamal 
Masud won (1:57.89) and Main 
placed second (158.42). Main also 
placed second in the 200 IM (159:20). 
Fisher also turned in a great perfor- 
mance, placing second in the 100 back 
(56.07) and third in the 50 free( 23.04) 
and the 200 back (2:07.50). Osuga 
won the 400 IM (4:30.18). and took 
second in the 200 back (2:07.50). and 
third in the 100 back (56.07) 

Sophomore Kris Anderson won 
the 100 free with a time of 48:86. 
Schroeder placed second in the 200 
breast (2:17.00) and third in the 100 
breast (1:03.98), with freshman Mike 
Fischer taking second (1:02.76). 

Osuga commented that the Wash- 
ington & Lee meet wasa “very impor- 
tant win” for the team, and they will 
use it as “a stepping stone in [their] 
training.” He said that he is “proud 
that the team was triumphant” and 
was able to overcome fatigue from 
“two days of intense swimming.” 

Osuga, like many other team mem- 
bers, “showed tiredness the second 
day.” 

Over intersession, the team 
worked on building up their stamina 
and togetherness. They took a trip to 


Florida for two weeks from the end of 
December until January 8, where they 
spent time on the beach in between 
tough morning and evening practice 
sessions, even though “half the team 
had ear infections” said Osuga. 

They also slept in the VMI bar- 
racks in Lexington, Virginia the night 
before the Washington & Lee meet 
and focused on “male camaraderie 
and team bonding” over milkshakes, 
said Osuga. 

The women’s team also beat 
Swarthmore, by a score of 104-96 
and went on to a win over Washing- 
ton & Lee 103-42 on January 22 but 
fell to the University of the South, 77- 
68. 

Freshman Krissy Brinsley took 
first place in the 200 back(2:11.51) 
with sophomore Alex Horn placing 
third (2:20.31). Brinsley also placed 
second in the 200 IM (2:10.90), set- 
ting a school record, while fellow 
standout freshman Brittany 
Turnertook third with a time of 
221 5tae 

Brinsley’s time in the IM was good 
enough to be an NCAA “B” qualify- 
ing time. She has also posted “B” 
qualifying times in the 100 back 
(1:00.22), the 200 back(2:11.51), and 
the 400 IM(4:42.51). Brinsley is not 
the only member of the women’s team 
to have achieved such an honor. 

Turner has also posted three 
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The swim team plans exert the skills that they polished in Florida during the Intersession break. 


NCAA “B” qualifying times; her score 
inthe 2001M and the 400 IM at Wash- 
ington & Lee as well as in the 200 fly 
(2:11.98). Turner’s time of 4:41.54 in 
the 400 IM earned her first place at 
Washington & Lee. 

Turner also placed first in the 100 
breast (1:09.86) at Washington & Lee. 
Sophomore Louise Organ had strong 
showing, finishing second in the 1650 
free (18:20.73), third in the 500 free 
(5:32.92), and fourth in the 200 
free(2:06.14.), while Brinsley finished 
second (1:57.85), missinga first place 
finish by 2/100 of a second. 

Sophomore Emily Hunchar won 
the 200 breast (2:34.52), while sopho- 
more Cara Libby took third(2:39.87). 
Libby also took fourth in the 100 
breast (1:13.74). Sophomore Marga- 
ret Richards won the 200 fly with a 
time of 2:21.64, while sophomore 
Isabel Szendrey-Ramos was right be- 
hind her (2:22.93). Along with her 
third place finish in the 200 back, 
Horn also placed second in the 100 
back (2:07.50). 

Sophomore diver Lindsay Collins 
has had an impressive year. In both 
the one and three-meter dives she 
holds thetop three scores ontheteam. 

The men’s A relay team won both 
the 200 free (1:29.53), the 800 free 
(7:14.06), the 200 medley (1:39.58), 
and the 400 medley (3:37.91). The 
women’s A relay team placed first in 
the 200 medley (1:55.28) and second 
in the 200 free (1:42.94) and the 400 
medley (4:15.29). 

Brinsley said right now the team is 
“gearing up for conference” cham- 
pionships, beginning February 17th 
in Atlanta, and she is “looking for- 
ward to it.” 

The team “worked really hard” in 
Florida during their two-week stay, 
said Brinsley. They trained about four 
hours a day during intersession but 
are now back down to their usual 
three. The team is “getting ready to 


start resting” and will begin about | 


two weeks before the conference 
championships. During their resting 
period, the team doesn’t “train nearly 
as hard” and focuses on other as- 
pects “instead of just pounding the 
yardage,” said Brinsley. 

After losing to Division I pow- 
erhouse Maryland and Carnegie 
Mellon/Emory in the first two 
weeks of the season, the men’s team 
has fallen only to Navy, 127-80, in 





Men's Basketball earns 4 straight wins 


BY YONG KWON 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Managing to keep the successful 
season rolling, the Johns Hopkins 
University men’s basketball squad not 
only improved to 6-1 in January but 
also extended its winning streak to 
four by knocking off Ursinus and 
Muhlenberg 69-50, 60-43 respectively 
in the past week. 

The first match of January was a 
58-57 victory over the high-powered 
Maroons of the University of Chi- 
cago who boasted two-time UAA 
championships and the appearances 
at the last two NCAA Sweet Sixteen. 
Junior forward Joel Wertman poured 
in 21 points, which included a clutch 
three pointer along with 8 rebounds 
to snap a 27-game UAA winning 
streak belonging to the Maroons. 

Against Washington, Wertman 
again was vital netting 17 points and 
snatching Rodman-like 18 boards 






helping the Blue Jays to a 68-61 vic- 
tory at Larry Goldfarb Gymnasium. 

Senior guard Matt Geschke also 
contributed with season-high 16 
points in giving the 200th victory for 
Blue Jay Head Coach Bill Nelson since 
he took over the program in 1986. In 
a tight game which featured nine lead 
changesand no more than four-point 
lead for either team, the Blue Jay de- 
fense sealed the victory by strangling 
the Bears offense in the final 10 min- 
utes allowing only three field goals. 

“Since I’ve been here, we’ve never 
swept both Washington and Chicago. 
It was a good confidence builder be- 
cause we haven’t played in a while 
due to exams towards the end of the 
semester, but the two wins were big 
for us,” said Geschke. 

“These two teams were well-re- 
spected from the nation and by win- 
ning against both of them, we were 
able to make better reputations for 
ourselves and hopefully for the 
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Seiler captain Matt Geschke moves the ball upcourt on the way to 


another win 


_ mented 





postseason rankings. Against Chi- 
cago, our defense was basically the 
key to winning. Jake Stroman locked 
their best player down,” com- 
junior guard Pablo 
Koropecky. 

The rising Blue Jays went on to 
lose a close game against Gettysburg 
which was sent into an extra frame by 
a last second shot by junior forward 
Ryan Satalin. Although Hopkins out- 
rebounded Gettysburg 42-29 and 
managed to hit 47 percent from the 
floor, the Bullets’ 12 of 25 hits from 
beyond the arc was too much for the 
Blue Jays. 

“They hada spread-out defenseand 
itwas tough to guard against theirback- 
doors and their three pointers. We 
played pretty well but their offense was 
tough since they were at home. We 
practiced on it now and so we'll be 
ready when they come to our gym later 
in the season,” said Koropecky. 

Bouncing back from the short- 
comings of the Gettysburg game, the 
Blue Jays put together a four game 
winning streak embarrassing Emory, 
Carnegie Mellon, Ursinus and 
Muhlenberg by the average victory 
margin of 20 in which three of the 
four games were away games. Defen- 
sive specialist Stroman held a clinic 
for the bests of the opponents shut- 
ting down the leading scorers of each 
team. Junior forward Nino Vanin fell 
in love with the arc and nailed five 
threes in the game and a career-high 
26 points against Carnegie Mellon. 

The balanced attack of Geschke, 
Wertman, Vanin and freshman for- 
ward Eisley along with the stingy 
defense dethroned defending 
champs of the Centennial confer- 
ence, the Mules of Muhlenberg. The 
victory avenged a 55-53 home loss 
to the Mules in last season’s confer- 


ence championship game. Finally 
against the Bears of Ursinus, 
Wertman led the way with 27 from 
the floor shooting 11 of 13 along 
with eight rebounds, two assists, a 
steal and a block. The game was 
lopsided to say the least as the Blue 
Jays at one point led by 26 points. 

The surging Blue Jays are headed 
for a huge showdown against the 
Diplomats of Franklin & Marshall 
this Saturday at 7:00 p.m. at Larry 
Goldfarb Gymnasium. Although 
the Diplomats boast the Number 
One ranking in the conference with 
5-0 record in the west, the Blue Jays 
are certainly in the striking dis- 
tance with only one game gap in 
between. 

The win, also depending onthe 
outcome of the Wednesday game 
against Western Maryland, should 
shoot the Blue Jays high in the confer- 
ence rankings. “This is the biggest 
game of my career here as a senior. 
They are not only ranked first in the 
conference but are very respected 
fromaround the nation. A win against 
these guys should place us in the top 
three at least,” said Geschke. 

“We still have to take one game 
at atime and the Western Maryland 
game should be a tough one this 
Wednesday. They hate us. We are 
the biggest game for their season 
and we’re going to have to come out 
to match their intensity on Wednes- 
day,” added co-captain Geschke. . 

“This (F&M) by far is the biggest 
game of the season. Hopefully people 
will come out to watch this team play. 
We're playing well as a team right 
now and we’ve been successful as of 
late. Although they’ re first in the con- 
ference, they're only one game in front 
of us, A win against them will just be 
huge for us,” said Vanin. 





The women’s swim team, coming off 2-1, is focusing on Conferences. 


its following six dual meets. Herman 
said the season so far has been “very 
successful” because the team has “a 
lot of people who have worked hard.” 

Themen placed fifth out often teams 
at the Franklin & Marshall Invitational 
in the beginning of December. Herman 
admits he is looking ahead “to the 
NCAA’s”, and with the team’s recent 
surge, he has every reason to. Osuga 
said that the team motto is “perfor- 





Erin Perry takes the shot as Kelly Hamilton positions for a rebound. 


Womens Basketball 
stays right on track 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


In'three games last week, the JHU 
women’s basketball team again 
cashed in, winning all three games 
and moving their record to an im- 
pressive 14-3. While JHU took care 
of its visitors, Ursinus and 
Muhlenberg, by 19 and 18 point 
margins, respectively, Hopkins had 
to overcome a 15-point half-time 
deficit to obtain a two-point victory 
over Franklin & Marshall on the 
road. 

Trailing 38-23 after the first halfat 
F&M, Hopkins steadily chipped away 
at the lead. With 13 points from jun- 
ior point-guard Leslie Ritter leading 
the way, and a career-high 10 points 
from Molly Malloy, the Hopkins team 
outscored the Diplomats 38-21 in the 
second half. 

JHU evened the score with more 
than nine minutes to play and with 
more than two minutes left, junior 
off-guard Katie Fitzgerald tooka steal 
the length of the court for a layup to 
put the Blue Jays up for good. 

One impressive personal perfor- 
mance during the week was given by 
junior center Marjhana Segers, who- 
was named to the Centennial Confer- 
ence Co-Player of the Week for the 
first time in her college career. She 
averaged just over 11 points and 10 
rebounds over the three games, in- 
cluding 10 in the second half in the 
comeback against F&M. She also 
amassed three blocked shots and nine 
steals over the week. 

Junior guard Leslie Ritter, spoke 
about the play of Segers, saying that, 
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mance equals potential minus inter- 
ference” and now that school has 
started again, the team will have to 
work harder to minimize the interfer- 
ence. 

Next up for the men is Goucher on 
January 30. Their record stands at 6-2. 
The women also face Goucher on the 
30th and they will be looking to go 
above the .500 markandimprove their 
4-4 record. 
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“she has more confidence lately be: 
cause she’s not putting too much 
pressure on herselfbefore the game.” 
Ritter went on to say that Segers’s 
“pregame demeanor” has gone from 
nervousness to being "pumped up 
about the game,” and has allowed 
her to “play like herself” 
Ritter’s own play over the week 
was also excellent. Against 
Muhlenberg, the defending Centen- 
nial Conference Champions, she 
knifed through the defense to the 
tune of 25 points, upping her season 
average to almost 19 per game. Of 
the 25, six were the result of three- 
point shots and seven were from the 
charity stripe. , 
On that day, the performances of 
Ritter and Segers, who together ac- 
counted for 37 of the 56 points, weré 
enough that no other Hopkins player 
even scored in double figures. The 
third-leading scorer was Katie 
Fitzgerald who scored six points and 
grabbed two rebounds. > 
Ofthis fact, Ritter maintained that _ 
the lack of scoring may only have to 
do with other players, especially 
freshman, being “timid” on the court. 
“Everyone needs to use their skills to 
the best of their ability,” she said. 
“The freshmen may think that its not 
really their time, but everyone on 
this team is talented and everyone is 
an offensive threat.” _ at 
Finally, Ritter said of her role on 
the team asaleader, “I think have to 
be.” She makes it a point to let the - 
teamknowthattheycannotlookfor- 
ward to the post-season or any game — 
but the next. “We have to take one — 
game atatime,”shesaid. = 
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Features, Arts & ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORE! ° JANUARY 28, 1999 


THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Instpe Secrion B 


FOCUS 


So you think you know the N-L? Well, this 
week's Focus is a photo essay featuring the 
slew of bandits who put together JHU’s fa- 
vorite student publication. » B2 


FEATURES 


JHUNIX: It’s your life. Well, maybe not, but 
life sure wouldn't be the same without it. 
You've noticed all those changes HAC has 

made to the email system. Now find out why 
they changed things and how your fellow 
students feel about it. + B3 



















us have musical inclinations that go much 
further. Find out how Hopkins and Peabody 
student groups can help you make beautiful 
music. » B4 













It's a cat, it’s a fish... it’s catfish, and it’s de- 
licious. Especially when it’s recipes from 
Classic Catfish, a cookbook from Mississippi's 
world-renowned Crown Restaurant. * BS 






A&E 


So it won all sorts of Golden Globe awards. 
But who really wants to see a movie about 
some old dead guy making out with 
Gwyneth Paltrow? Check out our review of 
Shakespeare in Love. + B6 








baby-sat, you know who the 

e. But did you know that 

50 savvy lawyers? See Lee 

umn for the inside scoop. « 
B7 
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_ bands to film festivals, this is the place to 
check it. New this week: a Spotlight on the 
~ event du jour. * B8-9 













QUIZ 


Parlez-vous francais? This week the QM 





Test your knowledge. * B12 





BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Although you are probably hav- 
inga hard enough time trying to find 
your classes, changing your sched- 
ule and getting back into the swing of 
things, I have one more thing to add 
to your to-do list. February is just 
around the bend, and it is time to 
start making plans for Valentine's 
Day. 

If you and your Valentine don't 
already have a "special place" to en- 
joy a great meal, you should really 
consider heading down to the Rusty 
Scupper. Open since 1982, the Rusty 
Scupper has been voted Best View 
from a restaurant in Baltimore by 














We all like to sing in the shower, but some of 





The usual listings of schedules. If you need s 
to find anything from theatre shows to live _ 






mixes it up with some different languages. 


omething Od... 


(Two concerts that rocked Baltimore this winter session) 


With Aerosmith, 
it’s hardly the 
‘same old song 
and dance 


BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The audience at the MCI Center in 
Washington, D.C., on December 19, 
1998 cheered wildly as the PA system 
announced “Pay no attention to that 
man behind the curtain.” They had 
just heard the well-established Candle 
Box give an awesome performance, 
and they were psyched. A still silhou- 
ette ofa man ina cape and hat resem- 
bling Lewis Carroll’s Mad Hatter 
could be seen ona wing adorned cur- 
tain dancing with brightly colored 
lights. The tell-tale low G could be 
heard underneath the tension, build- 
ing music and screams of the crowd. 
The truest of fans knew what was com- 
ing next, while the rest of the crowd 
stood cheering in anticipation. 

BANG! Withan explosion of white 
sparks, the curtain fell exposing 


Steven. Tyler, and the rest of 
Aerosmith just at the beginning of 
“Back in the Saddle,” a hit from 1976, 
before most of us had been born. 
Despite the age of song, it continues 
to be timely for Aerosmith. The suc- 
cess of the movie Armageddon, which 
featured several Aerosmithtunesboth 
old and new, has,woven another life- 
time into the Aerosmith tapestry. Al- 
though previously their songs were 
only heard on hard and classic rock 
stations, the alternative stations have 
begun to catch the infectious fever, 
and the average age of an Aerosmith 


fan continues to drop. 

Thenext song that Aerosmith per- 
formed was “Love in an Elevator.” 
The story of Aerosmith has been 
marked by ups and downs. From fill- 
ing stadiums with their followers, loy- 
ingly referred to as the Blue Army, in 
the seventies, through a difficult drug 
rehab anda successful comeback with 
the release of Permanent Vacation, 
this band has continued to produce 
some of the most electrifying and 
hooky music of our day. 

As the evening progressed, the bad 
boys of Boston played a wide variety 
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“Turn the techno 
back up, | need 
to think.” 


— Chris Langbein, Photo Edi- 
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of their songs, of which there is no 
shortage. The crowd sang along on 
the traditional classics such as “Walk 
This Way” and “Rag Doll.” The die- 
hards were thrilled to hear such rari- 
ties as “Lord of the Thighs” and “Kiss 
Your Past Good-bye.” Joe Perry even 
pulled out a wailin’ blues tune not 
released onan Aerosmith album. The 
lighters came out during the moving 
ballads such as “Dream On” and 
“What it Takes.” All in all the fans 
were very excited to hear everything 
the band had to offer, and Aerosmith 
performed with all they had. 

Each of the members of the band 
was excited to be there, and it showed. 
Front man Steven Tyler, known for 
his swinging microphone and 
screaming rasps, gave everything he 
had to the audience. By the end of the 
third song, the front row was all but 


drowning in Steven’s sweat, but no 
one seemed to mind, especially the 
females. The guitarist, Joe Perry, gave 
an incredibly dramatic performance 
during “Draw the Line.” Tom 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 








Rusted Root, Sun 
Volt and Patty 
Griffin jive at 
Hopkins 


BY DAVE BAUER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


On December 11th, WRNR radio 


sponsored a concert in Shriver Hall 
featuring the bands Rusted Root, 
Patty Griffin, and Son Volt. It was 
WRNR’s annual Christmas charity 
concert, and proceeds from the con- 
cert went to the Maryland Food Bank 
to help needy families for Christmas. 
I was one of the slightly more than 
one-hundred Hopkins students who 
were able to buy advance reduced 
priced tickets to the event; It was the 
best twelve bucks thatI’ve ever spent. 

Surprisingly, the pre-concert buzz 
was high because of the HOP’s splat- 
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Heaven's view and great food too 


Baltimore magazine. After walking 
into the building, it becomes obvious 
that there was no competition for this 
prize. 

Located directly across the water 
from Harborplace, the Aquarium and 
the Pier Six Concert Pavilion, the 
Rusty Scupper provides its guests with 
a superior view of the entire harbor as 
well as the beautiful Baltimore sky- 
line. You don't have to worry about 
not getting a good table, because the 
view is spectacular from every seat in 
the house. 

While the viewis enough to awaken 
the romantic in even the coldest of 
hearts, the Rusty Scupper doesn't stop 
there in its quest to make your evening 
memorable. 


RUSTY SCUPPER 
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(1 Key Highway: 
ee (410)727-3678" 
Type: Seafood fe, 
ion: The Rusty Scupper Shuttle 
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Charles Covington, an accom- 
plished pianist, soothingly strokes the 
ivories each night from 6 p.m. to 9 
p.m. He will be playing the entire 
evening on Valentine's Day, from 4 
p.m, until closing at 11 p.m. Thanks 
toasound system, his skillful playing 
can be heard throughout the restau- 


The triple layer 
chocolate cake can 
easily be shared by 
four chocaholics. As 
the server put it, "It is 
the Everest of 
chocolate cake!" 


rant. 

If it is the view that gets you in 
the door, it is the appetizers that 
keep you in your seat. The cream of 
crab soup is so creamy that aevena 
small cup for $4.95 could fill you 
up. 
Pre you are incredibly hungry, or 
you came on a double or even triple 
date, I strongly suggest ordering and 
sharing the crab dip with artichokes 


tering of fliers on campus. The group 
went all out by papering virtually ev- 
ery entrance on campus, which is a 
first from the folks at the HOP. This 
was probably preempted by poor turn 
outs at previous HOP sponsored 
events on campus, and J think the 
extra effort really paid off. 

On the night of the show, I was 
excited. I had heard of Patty Griffin 
before, but was most interested in 
seeing Rusted Root and Son Volt. 
Griffin hit the stage first, playing a 
mix of folksy ballads and acoustic 
ramblings. While I love Dylan and 
other folk heroes, I am not a big 
enough fan of folk music to appreci- 
ate Patty’s music. All said and done, 
the crowd didn’t seem to pay much 
attention to her music, either. Some 
kids were carrying on a conversation 
three rows behind us, and I could 
clearly hear everything that was being 
said. 

Thank God they shut up when Son 
Volt hit the stage. 

Son Volt is an insurgent country 





band that plays a mix of sad ballads 
and crunching rock songs, and that 
night they rocked the house. Jay 
Farrar, the band’s lead vocalist, 
whipped out such hits as “Drown,” 
and played harmonica for a few new 
songs off of the band’s new album 
Wide Swing Tremolo. While the set 
was attenuated compared to their 
usual shows, and even though the 


band’s pedal steel guitarist wasn’t 
present, Son Volt played an awesome 
set. The band stopped playing at 9:30 
pm, and you could almost feel the 
excitement in the room in anticipa- 
tion of the headlining band, Rusted 
Root. 

I'll be frank with you, I never wasa 
fan of Rusted Root before the con- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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The Rusty Scupper is one of the most romantic spots in Baltimore, not just because of the food and the 
atmosphere of the restaurant, but because of its enchanting view of Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. 


for $9.95, This monstrous pile of 
crispy pita chips covered with cheese, 
crab, artichoke hearts, chives and 
diced tomato is well worth the price. 
The flavor is incredibly rich, and un- 
less you use a large amount of self- 
restraint you will not be able to finish 
your dinner. 

The primary menu themeis Mary- 
land seafood, and there isa large white 


wine selection designed to comple- 
ment your meal. While there are other 
items on the menu, it would be a 
shame to eat at the Rusty Scupper 
without enjoying one ofits many crab 
or fish dishes, 

The restaurant offers such sea- 
food items asa seafood linguini with 
green lip mussels, stuffed shrimp, 
and fresh fish, The Salmon Bermuda 


isa filet of salmon cooked to perfec- 
tion served over grilled Bermuda 
onions and a Bearnaise sauce for 
$22.95. 

Experienced chef Scott Monfils has 
joined the team at the Rusty Scupper 
relatively recently and hopes to liven 
up the menu with some "trendy, but 
nottoo trendy" items using an idea he 

CONTINUED ON PaGE B4 
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NEWS-LETTER PHOTO ESSAYF 


This week,the Focus zooms in to take a look at ... itself. Yes, it’s a Focus on your 
favorite weekly campus publication. But rather than te// you what we do, we 
decided that it would be much more interestingto show you. So we present a 
behind-the-scenes photo essay on the News-Letter and its dedicated editors. 
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Finger changes are 
only a temporary 
bug in the system 


BY SARA BILLARD 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


“T can’t spy on people anymore!” 

Junior Howard Jen was visibly dis- 
pleased with the recent JHUNIX 
server upgrade. Now that the finger 
command does not display the last 
time someone has logged on to the 
server, Jen has been having trouble 
locating people. 

“Sometimes when I was trying to 
find someone on campus [last semes- 
ter], I'd finger them and see if they’re 
logged on in the library. Then I could 
go and look for them there. Same 
for the HAC lab or something,” Jen 
explained. Without this feature in 



















eing in Baltimore during 
Intersession with nothing 
to do is a dangerous situa- 
tion. Having that much 
time to think so close to 
the newyear, I’ve found, isn’thealthy. 
I kept thinking of more and more 
New Year’s resolutions. 
My first resolution, which was 
the easiest to think of because ev- 
- erybody else must have the exact 
same one, is to really party like it’s 
ser 1999: 
- I don’t mean in the same way 
- -that the artist formerly known as 
Prince would do it — prancing 
around ina pair of panties, wearing 
knee-high black leather boots, and 
- singing about how he faces deep, 
complex problems asa star, such as 
how to relate his art to his cocaine 
use. 
No, partying like it’s 1999 isn’t so 
_ pretentious. It’s simple, something 
- thatthe average American candoand 
_ perfectly suited to college students 
like you and me. 
The basic idea, as I understand 
it, is to be as debauched and out of 
control as possible. After all, the 


_ right? 

So you might just 
- want to start by filling 
- a bathtub with grain 
- alcohol and Kool-Aid 
and drinking out of it 
“using those huge 
- plastic straws Pixie Stix 
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The best example to follow is that 
of Led Zeppelin, but you have to be 
~ sure to make adjustments according 
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- world is going to end after this year, | 


finger, Jen has had to find other 
ways of keeping track of his fellow 
students. 

The finger command, which gives 
the JHUNIX user information about 
another user, created controversy in 
the past, when Homewood Academic 
Computing (HAC) removed the op- 
tion from the server briefly during 
the spring semester of 1997. 

This most recent change, however, 
was completely unintended by HAC. 
In fact, the administration is pres- 
ently working on solving the prob- 
lem to allow students to access the 
same information with the finger 
command that was available in the 
past. 

“That’s actually a bug in the sys- 
tem,” Assistant Director of Systems 
Management, Jeff Tessmer, clarified. 
“It’s only temporary. We’re going to 
fix it soon.” Tessmer stated that he 
has already received plenty of com- 
plaints about the bug, and for people 
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Students at the MSE Library are unphased by the recent server upgrade. 





TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 





From there you can move on to 
whatever mindless destruction, other 
than of brain cells, seems reasonable. 
Take inspiration from your favorite 
movies — Animal House, Dirty Harry. 
Have a good time. You might kill 
yourself, but it doesn’t matter because 
the world is going to end anyway, 
remember? 

The second resolution I came up 
with for this year is to make my for- 
tune. I always hoped to make my for- 
tune by writing the great American 
novel, but think that there is an easier 
way. 
Here’s the plan. I’m going to start 
a college admissions service. The 
basic idea is simple. You send me 
$500, and I guarantee that you will 
be accepted to the college of your 
choice. 


HowcanI dothat? I'll writealetter - 


toadmissions offices on behalf ofeach 
student, but I can’t really assure their 
acceptance. That’s why there isa “100 
Percent Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
clause to this idea. If you don’t get 
into your school, then I will refund 
your $500, 

This has to be a pretty foolproof 
way to make money. After all, people 
will do anything that they think might 
help them get into college. Itshouldn’t 
be too hard to make five million dol- 
lars through “Admissions Assured, 
Inc.” 

My third resolution for 1999 is 
probably the most essential. I’m de- 
termined to be more faithful in watch- 





FEATURES 
The life and times of the JHUNIX server 


not to worry. 

Noteveryone, though, was worry- 
ing to begin with. Some students never 
noticed the temporary change and 
insist that the extra information in 
the finger command was never of any 
use to them. 

Dan Kim, a senior, maintained, “I 
don’t stalk anyone, so [the change] 
never really bothered me.” 

The recent upgrade, finished 
during intersession, made the server 
both year 2000 compliant and more 
powerful. HAC’s policy is to up- 
grade the system every three to five 
years. 

“We were close to the maximum 
amount of CPUs in the system,” 
Tessmer stated, “and we were notic- 
ing some degradation.” Tessmer then 
smiled, “It’s a much more powerful 
system now.” 

Although JHUNIX isa “better sys- 
tem”, according to Tessmer, certain 
students have found faults with it or 
are just wary of change of any kind. 
One junior, Arnab Gupta, believes 
that his recent problems with logging 
on to JHUNIX can be attributed to 
the upgrade. 

“After the server upgrade, forsome 
reason, sometimes I can’t access 
UNIX,” Gupta explained. “I put in 
my login name and my new pass- 
word, and it just doesn’t work. I wrote 
a letter to the Systems Director, but I 
haven’t received a reply. I hope to 
hear one in a week or so.” 

Other changes also occurred with 
the server upgrade. HAC, for in- 
stance, required that every user 
change his or her password the first 
time he or she logged in to the new 
JHUNIX with stricter rules for what 
constitutes an acceptable password. 
This is one way that HAC is trying 
to tighten security within the sys- 
tem. The newrules are that the pass- 
word must have at least six charac- 
ters, two of which must be letters 
and one of which must be a non- 
letter character. 

Not everyone is thrilled about this 
change, either. Junior Minn Yang, for 
example, would rather have a pass- 


Being here during Intersession 
gives you too much time to think 


ing Buffy the Vampire Slayer than I 
was last semester. Yes, I admit it, I 
have a massive crush on Sarah 
Michelle Gellar. Is there anything 
wrong with that? 

It’s not like I’m a stalker or some- 
thing. Any normal person knows that 
Buffy was born on April 14, 1977, 
stands 53”, her favorite color is red, 
her least favorite food is liver and 
onions, she loves Seinfeld, and her 
favorite book is Gone With the 
Wind. 

But, I confess, I was worse than 
an unfaithful husband when it came 
to watching Buffy last semester. I let 
myself be consumed by homework 
and the News-Letter. No more. I’m 
going to try to incorporate all things 
Buffy into my work. 

The first step in doing that is to 
write Buffy’s agency in California 
and ask for an interview for the 
News-Letter. I figure that since Buffy 
is about our age and since many of 
her fans are college age, she should 
be happy to help us get to know her 
better. 

Of course, I have an ulterior mo- 
tive. ’'m convinced that if I can just 





I'm convinced that if | 
can just talk to Buffy 
for five minutes, she 
will fall hopelessly in 
love with me, and we'll 
get married. 


talk to Buffy for five minutes, she will 
fall hopelessly in love with me, and 
we'll get married. 

Until the interview works out, 
though, I’m going to stick with 
watching the show and drooling in 
anticipation of the two new Sarah 
Michelle Gellar movies which are 
coming out in the next couple 
months. 

So by the end of this year, I figure 
that I should be rich, partied out and 
married to Sarah Michelle Gellar. Too 
bad the world’s going to end in 337 
days. 

















word he can remember than a com- 
plicated one. “All things said, the 
single most annoying thing [about 
the upgrade] was changing my pass- 
word,” Yang complained. “Ittookme 
ten minutes, trying to find one that 
they would accept. My password used 
to be the simplest one in the world, 
EMERG REE EIEIO ELE BSE CE NINE ER 


“| don't stalk anyone, 
so [the finger 
command change] 
never really bothered 
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— DAN KIM, SENIOR 
and now it has to be this contrived 
thing.” 


Also, many people have not kept 


A holiday without lights 


Spending a Little House on the Prairie Christmas, by default. 


friend of mine likes to 

say that if this Y2K thing 

really goes down, the 

Amish will have it made. 

fter five days without 

modern conveniences, I think she’s 
right. 

Arareicestorm hit my Mississippi 
town hard two days before Christ- 
mas, knocking out power for most of 
the residents. My family has electric 
heat. Luckily, however, we have a gas 
stove, so we turned on the oven, 
opened the door and spent every 
minute of the next five days in the 
kitchen. We even dragged our mat- 
tresses in there and slept. 

At first it was kind of novel and 
exciting, especially in a place where 
you take excitement wherever you 
can findit. That first night I lay awake, 
listening as tree limbs gave way to 





My dad ran to open 
the back door, yelling 
heartfelt thanks to the 
same guys who not so 
long ago had inspired 
us to consider | 
cannibalism. 


their coatings of ice, popping like 
gunshots in the night (that’s not ar- 
tistic license; anyone who’s been 
through anice storm willtell you that’s 
exactly what it sounds like.) Every 
time those falling limbs didn’t crash 
through our ceiling, it felt like a small 
victory. 
Even as late as Christmas Eve, 
things were still verging on fun, We 
cooked our Christmas ham early, ate 
as much as we could and threw the 
rest away, since we couldn’t keep it in 
the refrigerator (although the rest of 
the house, at 40 degrees, was almost 


_as good as one.) We played board 


games by candlelight and told stories 
— a regular Little House on the Prai- 
rie Christmas Eve, 


the new initial menu that allows easy 
access to the most frequently used 
applications on JHUNIX. “It’s good 
for incoming freshman,” Jen admit- 
ted, “but, for the rest of us, it’s more 
inconvenient.” 

The menu, though, provides the 
option of never seeing it again, mak- 
ing the transition between servers 
even less noticeable. 

“T turned off the menu system 
right away,” Kim quickly pointed 
out. “I also changed my password 
back to the original, so it [the server 
upgrade] didn’t affect meat all, just 
the first log on time.” Then, Kim 
added, laughing, “I’m the old con- 
servative style.” 

Some students actually prefer the 
new menu. When asked about the 
server changes, freshman Aaron 
Glazer commented, “Well, havea 
nice little pop-up menu now, which 
is nice. Other than that, it’s all the 
same.” 





But pretty soon the strain started 
to wear on us. Every time one of us 
heard a noise in the alley outside our 
house we ran to the window, sure it 
was the utility workers come to res- 


RACHELSAMS 
IN THE DARK 


cue us. After a while this became 
very demoralizing. By the fourth or 
fifth day, even an earthquake 
wouldn’t have gotten us out of our 
chairs. 

“Let’s watch a movie,” suggested 
my sister in a moment of forgetful- 
ness. That silent black box mocked 
us. We knew it held enough amuse- 
ment and diversion to get us through 
this difficult time of forced together- 
ness. There it was, in front of us yet 
out of our reach, a cruel joke. 

To compensate, my sister and I 
ran down plenty of batteries that 
could have been used in our dim- 
ming flashlights listening to the 
Footloose soundtrack on my Sony 
Diskman. 

To be honest, though, it wasn’t 
just the entertainment electricity can 
provide that we missed. The reality is 
that you can’t do much ofanything in 
the dark. If the sun wasn’t out, it was 
futile to try to read, and it was diffi- 
cult to cook — a person likes to see 
whether it’s sugar or salt she’s 
dumping into the soup. Then we 
started running out of candles, and 
the only ones at Wal-Mart were tiny 
and reeked of scents like Country 
Apple. 

Not to mention that none of us 
were particularly clean. Our water was 
working, but it was so cold in the 
house that nobody wanted to walk 
around with wet hair. 

On Christmas Day everyone finally 
broke down and took showers. We 
were running out of food, and every- 


thing we could think of to cook re- © 


quired either a blender or a refrig- 
erator. After a while, the four of us 
dropped all pretenses and began 
cursing freely — “No way in hellam 
I playing another damn board 
game!” . 

A lot of our curses were directed at 


om sen se, ms 
Bia i et - 
Se Be 
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FILE PHOTO 
Students were surprised to see a menu, upgraded pine and limited finger information when checking their 


email after intersession. 


On the whole, students have had 
minimal or temporary problems 
with JHUNIX after the server up- 
grade. Even so, something as minor 
as a bug that limits the information 
given with the finger command can 
cause some sort of an uproar among 
Hopkins students who have become 
used to, and reliant upon, the previ- 
ous system. ; 

As Yang explained, “On the one 
hand, nothing is lost, but having said 
that I was among the first to drop my 
plan after I realized that finger gave 
limited information.” 

If you have encountered any prob- 
lems with the new JHUNIX server, 
you can contact HAC consultants 
at 410-516-4242 or Support Ser- | 
vices at 410-516-6888 with your | 
questions. If you have already for- 
gotten your new password, you can 
change it on the web at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~hac/accounting/ 
student.html. 


the curiously absent utility work- 
ers. We decided if any showed up, 
we'd off them and use their bodies 
for food. 

The strangest thing happened the 
night the power returned, though. 
Some men had finally showed up to 
work in our alley that afternoon, and 
we felt a resurgence of hope and de- 
cided we weren’t going to go to bed 
until the lights came back on. We 
were looking wistfully out the win- 
dow when a utility worker flipped a 


PGR TT 


We played board 
games by candlelight 
and told stories — a 
regular Little House on 
the Prairie Christmas 
Eve, 





switch, a spark flew and the house 
filled with light. 

My dad ran to open the back door, 
yelling heartfelt thanks to the same 
guys who not so long ago had in- 
spired us to consider cannibalism. 
Then the four ofus, who minutes ago 
had been on the verge of going in- 
sane from an overdose of one 
another’s company, flocked to the 
sofa together — you guessed it, to 
watch TV. After all, Are You Being 
Served? was on PBS. 

See, my friend is right — if we'd . 
been Amish, none of this would have 
fazed us. To begin with, we wouldn’t 
have needed electricity for anything 
— not for cooking, not for amuse- 
ment and not for heat. We would 
have been all set with our wood 
HOVER, pe, 3 ‘ 

As it was, though, the experience 
broughthome tome how much more 
pleasant electricity makes every as- 
pect of life, including family. Thanks — 
to this new knowledge, I'llbe greeting 
the millennium armed with a couple 
of lantern-sized flashlights, a genera- 
tor anda battery-powered TV. Just in 
case ; oe ia 
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BY LEANNE SHIPLEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


After classes and hours devoted to 
studying at the MSE, students need 
an opportunity to unwind. Some 
shoot pool at E-Level, some turn to 
art or poetry, and others to music. 
Hopkins musicians have several op- 
porgpnities to share their talents with 
others, including the Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Hopkins 
Band. 

The Hopkins Symphony Orches- 
tra provides the opportunity for stu- 
dents to interact with other musicians 
in the community. One-third of the 
approximately one hundred musi- 
cians who participate in the organi- 
zation are Hopkins students. 

Gradyate students, faculty mem- 
bers, alumniand members ofthe gen- 
eral community also contribute their 
time and talents. Students can audi- 
tion each year, but unlike most or- 
chestras, which require musicians to 
compete for chairs every year, mem- 
bers with seniority receive tenure. 

The full orchestra performs four 
major shows every year. Chamber 
music groups, which are much less 
formal, typically have one or two 
shows per semesteJThe HSO also 
plays in a number of benefit con- 
certs, which vary from year to year, 
according to contact Margot 
Stambler. 

Freshman Neal Patel has played 
the cello since he was in fourth 
grade. He wanted to continue his 
musical career at Hopkins, but he 
was also concerned about balanc- 
ing his time between classes, prac- 
tice, and studying. Patel became 
involved with the Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra because it is less 
of atime commitment than those at 
Peabody. 

“T would definitely recommend 
this experience to other students,” 
Patel said. “The music is challeriging 
and diverse, and it continually builds 
my skills.” 

Shannon Shin, a sophomore in- 
volved in the double degree program 
at Peabody, agrees. 

“The Hopkins Symphony Orches- 
tra offers a lot of exposure to reper- 
toire. It’s a fun way to stay involved 
with music. More serious students 
should audition for the ensembles at 
Peabody, though — talented, dedi- 
cated musicians can get involvedeven 


Early birds get the proverbial worm 


BY ARVI BAKHRU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTeR 


Susan Kim: Seattle & Exeter 

Born in Seattle, Susan is now at 
Phillips Exeter Academy in New Hamp- 
shire. She is an active member of her 
community, to say the least, and ex- 
tremely outgoing. Susan is a leader 
among the cultural programs at Exeter, 
apresence on the volleyball courtanda 
musician at heart. 

Academically, she keeps herself 
well versed in both the natural and 
social sciences. Her African-studies 
course, in particular, exemplifies the 
way she thinks, and she enjoys learn- 
ing about cultures from an in-depth, 
personal view. “This class is not about 
the way the media presents Africa.” 
Studying not just AIDS or disease, 
she looks instead at the cultural as- 
pects of African countries. 

For the past two years, Susan pro- 
duced the Asian Festival at Exeter. A 
full weekend in the spring term, the 
festival includesspeakers, a firesidechat, 
a dinner anda dance, the guest lecturer 
coming from NBC in New York. The 
festival integrates the Asian groups at 
Exeter, one of which Susan also runs, 
the Korean Society. 

But on top of the academics and 
cultural groups, Susan also serves as 
Captain of the Volleyball team, a sport 
she may continue at Hopkins. During 
the year, she also plays basketball and 
runs track. 


Cynthia Love: Turlock, CA 
Work hard, enjoy life. Cynthia em- 
braces both ends of the spectrum. Tak- 
ing four AP coursesthis year, she’slook- 
ing forward to joining the elite ranks of 
the Hopkins ogy-PreMeds, although 
she admits a major in Cognitive Sci- 
ence is not out of the question, “I want 
to go into medicine. Hopkins isa great 
place to start. Academically, Hopkins 
is one of the best, and it has a major in 
Cog Sci.” 
In addition to tutoring and swim- 
ming, Cynthia plays soccer. When not 


_on the field as halfback or goalie, she 
" servesas assistant coach for a local soc- 


pi Pines ee 
Cynthia is also very committed to 
her Speechand Debate Team. Lastyear, 


she qualified for the national tourna- _ 
ment in team policy debate. Her team — 


had tackled the issue of increasing use 
of renewable energy resources. 
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if they aren’t Peabody students,” she 
said. 

Some students would like to see 
changes in the program, however. 
Sophomore Samantha Lewis sup- 
ports the creation of an all-student 
orchestra to provide more opportu- 
nities for Hopkins musicians to play 
in ensembles. 

“There’s nota lot of room for stu- 
dents in the Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra — only thirty undergrads are 
involved,” she pointed out. 

Other musically inclined students 
can participate in the Hopkins Band. 
Unlike the HSO, the band requires 
no auditions and the hours are flex- 
ible. Practices are held twice a week, 
but members are not required to at- 
tend both. 

Students who enjoy playing at 
football games or other sporting 
events can join the Pep Band, while 
those who prefgr the concert setting 
may choose téflay in the Jazz Band 
or the Concert Band. 

The Jazz Band can be seen and 
heard at E-Level and throughout the 
community, while the Concert Band 
performs two concerts per year 
with a student conductor 
from Peabody. Band 
members also have the 
opportunity to play in 
chamber groups, such 
as a brass ensemble 
andaclarinet choir. 

Wir hae lie Lere 
Samantha Lewis 
and Shannon Shin 
both agree that the 
existing programsat 
Hopkins are a lot of 
fun for students who want 
to pursue music as a 
hobby, they are dissatis- 
fied with the music pro- 
gram overall. “Aca- 
demically, I am 
very _ disap- 
pointed. This is 
the last year to 
declare a music 
major at 
Hopkins,” Shin 
explained. 

oLherempare 
very few classes to 

choose from, and 
the classes at 
Peabodyare often dif- 
ficult to get into, since 
Peabody students have top pri- 


Marcel Poisot: Houston, TX 

Marcel can’t wait to get out of Hous- 
ton, and he’s more than enthusiastic 
about coming to Hopkins. 

He’s looking forward to the free- 
dom of the college experience along 
with the scientific and engineering ex- 
perience that only Hopkins could pro- 
vide for him. Planning on a major in 
Neuroscience or Physics, Marcel has 
the true Hopkins spirit. He wants the 
opportunity to engage in scientific ex- 
ploration without the restrictions of a 
core curriculum. “It will be a lot of 
work, but I am not the type of person 
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your thoughts. 


First paper of 
the semester? 


It’s never too soon 
to come to 
The Writing Center. 


Whether you have some ideas, an outline, a 
draft or simply don’t know where to begin, 
the Writing Center can help you organize 


Call x4258 for an appointment, 


or stop by the Owen house*: 
Sunday and Monday 7-11 p.m. 
Tuesday thru Thurs 


+The blue Cape Cod between Macauley and the Faculty Club 
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Making beautiful music 


Opportunities abound for musically talented students 


ority. The courses are usually full be- 
fore Hopkins students can register. 
This is a result of a communication 
problem between the campuses,” she 
added. 

“Students can get involved with 


the programs at Peabody, but you | 


have to be really good and really dedi- 
cated,” Lewis said. 
Shin noted, 
“Hopkins music 
majors are ostra- 





There is a lot of ani- 
mosity between the 
students.” 





















for improvement, the 
students involved with 
the music programs at 


cally recommend them 


to have fun with their 
talent. The experience, 
they say, will be enjoy- 
able — not to mention 
that it’s a great way to 
relieve the stress of 
Cell Bio and 
Peheyas 
Found. 


who can just do busy work,” he says. 

Asidefromhis full International Bac- 
calaureate class schedule, Marcel en- 
joys being a part of the swim team, 
swimming the50m-freestyleand 100m- 
butterfly. But for the past four years, 
Marcel has also played water polo, 
which is something he plans to con- 
tinue at Hopkins. Out of the water, he 
spends his time shooting hoops or on 
his computer. 

It’s not surprising that his ideal 
roommate can be described as some- 
one who is not lazy. “I want a room- 
mate that will let me explore.” 

SEE RELATED STORY ON Al 


day 2-5 &7-11 


sta “ity “ny 


cized at Peabody. | 


Whilethereisroom | 


Hopkins enthusiasti- | 


for anyone who wants | 





Leaving ona jet plane 


’ve never claimed to know a 
parent’s heart, but I think Inow 
might. I haven’t heard the si- 
lence ofa childless home, but I 
think I can nowimagine. AndI 


| haven’t felt that Herculean urge to 


jump on the plane and follow your 
children to college, if only to cook 
and clean for them, but I think I can 


| now understand. 


We're young, we’re in college, our 
lives have supposedly just begun. We 
leave home with tears but eventually 
dry them to go to class, write our 
papers, do our labs, figure out our 
lives. 

But parents, well... they've appar- 
ently lived their lives, and now watch 
us embark on ours. And I’m not sure 
if never before let myself admit this, 
or if I’ve just now matured enough to 
realize this, but parents cry too. 

Home is Korea, and I’ve made the 
horrendously long sixteen-hour trip 
seven times in the past three and a 
half years. Each time I leave, my par- 
ents and I cry and film our own little 
emotional dramaat the gate of Korea’s 
Kimpo International Airport. 

But I walk through, swallow the 
lump in my throat, pass through im- 
migration, get on the plane, get off 
the plane, and do everything I can to 
not imagine my mom sitting at home 
without me. 

Over this past break, though, I 
stood alongside my parents and 
watched as my brother, who is nowa 
freshman in college, walked through 
the gate to return to school. 

My brother is about 5°11”, ap- 
proximately 200 pounds and simul- 
taneously the baby and the giant of 
our family. I watched him walk away, 
watched the nineteen-year old look 





Parents don’t want us 
to imagine them 
missing us. But ina 
way we're now old 
enough to know. 





suddenly ten. 
I watched him wishing I hadn’t 
picked so many petty fights with him, 


Lindz, — 








watched him feeling the 19 months 
that separate us. I watched him wish- 
ing I could go with him, watched him 
wishing I could baby him. But I 
watched only as a sister — a sister to 


YOUNGCHANG 
On THE OTHER SIDE 


a baby brother. I didn’t have to watch 
as a parent. 

My mom cried. My dad cried. My 
mom and dad waited at the airport 
about 20 minutes after my brother 


My brother is about 
5'11 approximately 
200 pounds and 
simultaneously the 





baby and the giant of 
our family.| watched 
him walk away, about 
two feet through the 
departure gate, and 
watched him grow 
small. 





had left. My mom and dad, I realized 
at that moment, were bracing them- 
selves for another six months with- 
out their son. 

We got home and the house felt 
empty, somehow even colder. My 
mom began cleaning the mess my 
brother had left, and cleaning qui- 
etly. I didn’t even help but instead sat 
watching, understanding, then, the 
hollowness my parents must've 
known thelast seven times Ilefthome. 

Parents don’t want us to imagine 
them missing us. Parents don’t want 
to emotionally burden us with their 
tears. But in a way we’re now old 
enough to know. 

In a way we're slowly already ap- 








We might not have it all 
together, but together 
we have it all. 


Happy 


Valentine's Day — 


Love, Dan 





LOVE LOVE. 
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proaching that age where child be. 4 
comes parent and parent becomes " 
child. Ina way, we need to acknow]. 
edge the proud loss, but neverthe. 
less loss, they feel towards the child 4 
that has become adult. 
So next time your parents cal]! 
and catch you on your way to class, @ 
sit down and decide to be late. An." 
swer all their questions, assure them'-4 
you re eating right, driving safe and 
studying hard. Tell them about that! 
funny incident that happened yes-'4 
terday. Let them baby you over the” 
phone as much as they want be- 
cause for them it’s still not enough," 


Rusty | 
Scupper 


CONTINUED FROM P4GE B] 
calls "fusion cuisine." ii 

While enjoying a meal designe _ 
and prepared by Chef Monfils, be sur,‘ 
to save some room for dessert. Th 2" 
dessert chef, Katherine Johnson, ha: 
created a wonderful list of desserts 
none of which will disappoint you? 
The triple layer chocolate cake can! 
easily be shared by four chocaholics,"4 
As the server putit, "It is the Everest! 
of chocolate cake!" 

If you do not feel prepared to take” 
on Everest but are still in the mood“ 
for chocolate, never fear; the choco-"* 
late bread pudding is two sinfully rich’ 
slices of a short dense chocolate nut” 
bread served swimming in a heavy’! 
cream sauce. “s 

The restaurant also offers a‘ 
homemade cheesecake served with * 
a toffee sauce, and if all of this still’ “ 
sounds too rich for you, they make 
a cinnamon ice cream and a fruit’’ 
sorbet. re 

A Valentine's experience at the’ 
Rusty Scupper is the perfect way to 
startyour evening. However, between’ 
the great viewand therich food, itwill-‘ 
get more and more difficult to get a , 
Valentine's reservation as time goes 
on. * 

The sooner you make these plans, - 
the better; and believe me, your spe- 
cial young lady (or gentleman) willbe ” 
glad you chose the Rusty Scupper. 
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How many ways can you cook a catfish? 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Why would anyone in their right 
mind want to be a journalist? 

Think about it. Professionally, 
journalists are some of the most de- 
spised people in the world, in a simi- 
lar category with special prosecutors 
and Internal Revenue Service agents. 

And with good reason. What’s 
there to like about someone who gets 
paid for annoying people with asi- 
nine questions? 

Whoelsein their right mind would 
go to the home ofa woman who’s lost 
her children, her husband and her 
trailer in a hurricane, stick a micro- 
phone in her face and ask “How do 
you feel?” Who else would deem the 
juvenile sexual antics of public fig- 
ures suitable front-page material? 

They’re sleazy. They’re grasping 
and desperate. People speak about 
them witha curl ofscorn on their lips. 

Sowhy wouldanyonein their right 
mind want to be a journalist? 

The answer, I’m afraid, is pain- 
fully simple — sometimes, you get 
free food. 

And if you’re really, really lucky 
— this kind of luck usually comes 
around only once ina lifetime, if that 
often — you get free food from some- 
place like the Crown Restaurant in 
Indianola, Miss. 

I discovered the Crown while 
working for my hometown newspa- 
per, looking for interesting places in 
the Mississippi Delta to feature in an 
upcoming special issue. When I say 
that the Crown is the best and most 
unique restaurant I’ve encountered 
anywhere, you may roll your eyes and 
pronounce me one of those annoying 
people who thinks anything South- 
ern is wonderful by default. 

If that’s your opinion, you're cer- 
tainly entitled to it; but before you 
pass judgment, let me walk you 
through a meal at the Crown. 

The Crown does two things better 
than any other restaurant that I’ve 
been to. The first is service. 

You're greeted at the door by en- 
thusiastic employees who invite you 
to partake of the free samples located 
around the restaurant while you wait 
for a table. These samples are every- 
where. You could easily fill up before 
you ever sit down. Near the entrance 


are samples of the restaurant’s famous 
smoked catfish pate. As you travel 
toward the back of the restaurant, a 
carrot spread, cranberry chutney and 
something called Jezebel sauce ac- 
cost you, begging you to try just a 
taste, 

And if you make it to the 
restaurant’s back room, forget it — 
this room offers 
free samples of 
nearly every 
product in the 
Crown’s mail- 
order busi- 


ness, from 
pralines 


a nu 
cheese 
straws to 
Bale ak 
dip. 


When 
you take 
your seat, a 
server brings 
around a tray of freshly 
baked bread so hot it’s still steaming. 
She’ll say something like “I just took 
this out of the oven, so the butter 
should go on real good.” She’ll be 
back anytime there’s a lull in your 
meal to offer you another piece of 
fresh bread. 

The second area in which the 
Crown excels is in presenting unique 
tastes and combinations offlavors you 
won’t find anywhere else. The restau- 
rant has hundreds of recipes for cat- 
fish, which Mississippi produces in 
great quantities; yet while fried cat- 
fish is a favorite in countless restau- 
rants in the area, there was no fried 
catfish on the menu at the Crown. 

“You can get fried catfish any- 
where,” said the restaurant’s man- 
ager and former cook, Mary 
McKinney. “We try to do something 
a little different.” 

Indeed. The restaurant’s house 
salad is a tangy combination of fresh 


greens, apples and cantaloupe smoth- 
ered in a Vidalia onion dressing. Cat- 
fish Allison, a longtime favorite dish 
at the Crown, finds the fish poached 
in a crispy Parmesan and green onion 
sauce. Or you can forego the tradi- 
tional chicken salad sandwich for a 
catfish salad sandwich. 


A 


After you’ve devoured your lunch, 
your server escorts your overstuffed 
self to a table laden with pies — pra- 
line, lemon meringue, coconut with 
chocolate chips — and helps you de- 
cide how best to end your meal. 

“Okay, okay,” you grumble, “so 
this place does sound pretty darn 
good. But hopefully I’m never going 
to be anywhere near Mississippi, so 
what difference does it make?” 

Well, if you want the full Crown 
experience, there’s no help for it - 
you're just going to have to shove 
your preconceptions aside and drive 
straight into one of the flattest and 
strangest places in the world. But 
even if you’re content to stay here 
with one toe over the Mason-Dixon 
line, you can whip up many of the 
Crown’s specialties right in your own 
apartment or dorm room. 

Several yearsago the Crown’s own- 
ers, Evelyn and Tony Roughton, com- 

















piled their favorite catfish recipes ina 
cookbook called Classic Catfish. 
Some of the dishes they've come up 
with sound kind of scary — youknow 
beignets, those powdered sugar 
doughnuts New Orleans is famous 
for? Well, the Roughtons have found 
a way to make them with catfish. 
Yikes, 


most of 

the recipes 
are delicious, 
and while they 
take a little work 

and willingness to ex- 
periment, it sure beats 
another night of Wolman in- 
digestion. 

If you’ve never tried catfish be- 
fore, don’t worry: it’s a relatively 
“un-fishy” fish. “Cooking with cat- 
fish is a joy because there are no 
fishy flavors to overcome. The sweet 
meat of the catfish will absorb any 
flavor you choose to give it,” says 
Mrs. Roughton. 

Incidentally, for you diehard 
Maryland crab fans, Mrs. Roughton 
swears that catfish cooked in Old 
Bay Seasoning could almost be mis- 
taken for crabmeat. 

So head out to the grocery store, 
pick up some frozen catfish fillets 
and get to work. Unless you’re re- 
ally lazy, in which case you can just 
go to the Crown with notebook in 
hand and tell them you’re a jour- 
nalist. 


CATFISH ALLISON 


For this dish, a longtime favorite 


Second Annual 
Undergraduate Web Site Contest 


sponsored by 
The Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries 


and Community of Science, Inc. 


at the Crown, you'll need: 
6 to 8 catfish fillets 
1 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
1/2 cup butter or margarine, soft- 
ened 
6 tablespoons mayonnaise 
6 green onions, chopped fine 
1/2teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Generous dash Tabasco 


Place the cheese, butter, mayon- 
naise, onion, Worcestershire and 
Tabasco in a bowl and mix thor- 
oughly. Butter mixture may be made 
24 hours ahead and kept refriger- 
ated. 

Poach the catfish in lightly sim- 
mering water for 4 to 5 minutes. 
The trick to poaching, according to 
Mrs. Roughton, is to bring the liq- 
uid only to the barest simmer and 
hold it there while the fish is cook- 
ing. 

The time needed for poaching 
will vary according to the depth of 
the liquid and the thickness of the 
fillets. When the fish is nicely white 
all over and firm to the touch, the 
process is complete. Gently lift the 
fillets from the water and set aside 
to drain. 

For individual servings, place the 
fillets in au gratin dishes and cover 
with 2 tablespoons of the cheese 
mixture. Put them in the oven on 
the broil setting for 2 to 3 minutes 
until the cheese mixture browns. 

Without individual dishes, place 
fillets into a light baking dish. Cover 
each fillet with the cheese mixture 
and brown under the broiler. Care- 
fully lift the fillets from the dish onto 
the plates and spoon some of the pan 
juices over each serving. 


FETTUCINE WITH CAT- 
FISH IN BLACK PEPPER- 
CORN SAUCE 


If you’re a wuss you might want to 
cut down on the pepper alittle bit, but 
it gives the recipe a nice kick. 


2 teaspoons butter 

3 green onions, minced 

2 teaspoons coarse ground black 
pepper 

1/2 cup dry white wine 


3 catfish fillets, cut in thin strips 

3/4 cup milk 

3/4 cup whipping cream 

1/4 teaspoon nutmeg 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon fresh lemon juice 

8 ounces fettucine, cooked and 
drained 

Chopped parsley and chives to 
garnish 


In a heavy skillet, over medih 
heat, melt butter. Cook the onions 
and pepper for one minute. 

Add the wine and catfish strips, 
stirring gently to coat the catfish on 
all sides. Add the milk, cream, nut- 
meg and salt, continuing to stir. Add 
the lemon juice and stir constantly 
while the sauce thickens. Check the 
seasonings and adjust them if nec- 
essary. 

Serve immediately tossed with the 
fettucine. Sprinkle each serving with 
parsley or chives. 


BARBECUED CATFISH 
NEW ORLEANS STYLE 


4 to 6 catfish fillets 

1/2 cup butter 

1/2 cup olive oprescaie oil 
1 teaspoon garfic powder 

2 bay leaves 

1 teaspoon chopped parsley 
1/2 teaspoon oregano 

2 teaspoons paprika 

2 tablespoons Tabasco 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon black pepper 
Juice of 2 lemons 


Wash the catfish fillets. Cut into 
1-inch pieces and set aside on absor- 
bent paper. 

Melt the butter in a large sauce- 
pan. Add oil and remaining ingredi- 
ents, mixing well. Set aside for a few 
minutes for the flavors to blend, or 
you can refrigerate the mixture over- 
night. 

When youareready to serve, bring 
the mixture almost to a boil, add the 
catfish chunks and bring the mixture 
back to a simmer. Cook on low heat 
for about 15 minutes. Serve immedi- 
ately in bowls with rice and crusty 
bread. 


The Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries and the Community of Science are pleased to 
announce the second annual award for the Best Undergraduate Web Site. The contest was 
established to recognize the range and variety of Hopkins students’ efforts on the Web, to encourage 
their creative work, and to reward the best of these efforts. 
A $1500 cash prize will be awarded to the winner. The runner-up will receive a $1000 award. 


Any undergraduate student enrolled in a degree program at The Johns Hopkins University is eligible 
to enter. A student may enter only one Web Site each year. 


Each Web Site should provide information in a specific discipline. The site should demonstrate 
the usefulness and power of the Web as a medium for communicating information that has 
intellectual value. 


~> by He 


The deadline to enter is Wednesday, March 24, 1999. 


i~ 


For more details go to 
http://www. mse.jhu.edu:8001Nibrary/webcontest.html 
or contact Robin Rooks at 516-8327or rrooks@jhu.edu 
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The Bard comes 
to life in the 
award-winning, 
entertaining 
comedy 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


ne movie unmatched 
in comedy 
(In fair Rotunda, 
where we lay our 
scene) 
From a popular actress breaks an 
anomaly, 
Where highbrow comedy makes 
common viewers keen. 
From fortha studio called Miramax 
A pair of star-cross’d actors make a 
treasure, 
Which no sane critic darest attacks, 
This movie in which all can find 
pleasure. 


It’s the sixteenth century, and a 
little-known playwright named Wil- 
liam Shakespeare is struggling to 
create a new masterpiece. Sure, his 
earlier works have been popular 
enough, but he’s suffering from 
some serious poetic envy. No mat- 
ter what Will writes, everybody 
wants to go see the latest play from 
that Marlowe guy. On top of that, 
Will finds his latest lady friend (and 
inspiration for his plays) in flagrante 
delicto with another gent. He’s gota 
deadline, a deadbeat girlfriend, and 
a deadly case of writer’s block. Will 
his new work, Romeo and Ethel, the 
Pirate King’s Daughter, be a hit? 

That’s the premise for 
Shakespeare in Love, the most inge- 
nious take on Shakespeare since 


Jerome Robbins’ West Side Story. 
Joseph Fiennes (younger brother of 
The English Patient's Ralph) plays 
the forlorn William Shakespeare, 
who wants somebody, anybody, to 
like his play better than Marlowe’s 
infamous Dr. Faustus. 

Gwyneth Paltrow plays Viola, a 
headstrong aristocrat who adores 
Shakespeare’s plays and disguises 
herself as a man in order to get a 
part in his upcoming play. (Since 
no women were allowed to perform 
in the theater in Shakespeare’s day, 
all female parts were played by 
young males.) 

She (as he) is a hit and scores the 
part of Romeo in Shakespeare’s as- 
of-yet-unwritten play. Before long, 
William sees Viola in her female 
form, falls madly in love with her 
and bases his revised play, Romeo 
and Juliet, on their blossoming ro- 
mance. 

But like the doomed romance in 
his play, Shakespeare’s own love is 
cursed, for his lady love is engaged 
to be married, and Shakespeare 
himself has a wife in the country. 
What’s the best playwright of all 
time to do? 

Although Shakespeare in Love 
may seem more like an English pa- 
per gone amuck, the movie is really 
an enjoyable romp through Eliza- 
bethian England. 

And this movie is no history les- 
son, either. The movie is filled with 
idiosyncrasies and outright lies, all 
in the name of good fun. Lessa stuffy 
period piece than a literary inter- 
pretation a la Clueless, Shakespeare 
in Love delights in its absurdity and 
improbability. 

As the moody genius, Joseph 
Fiennes is brooding and handsome. 
His Shakespeare has all the despera- 
tion of a playwright with writer’s 
block and all the intensity of his 
own “star-cross’d” Romeo. As the 
situation grows more dire, Fiennes 
acts with more passion and force. 
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He delivers Shakespeare’s lines with 
more sincerity and feeling than a 
million of Mel Gibson in tights. 
Unfortunately, Gwyneth 
Paltrow is no match for Fiennes’ 
fiery Shakespeare. Paltrow is lumi- 
nous as the heiress Viola, but her 
performance consists of little more 
than lovely smiles and softly-lit love 
scenes. Paltrow was fair, but she 
could have been much, much bet- 
ter in such a juicy role. Although 
she recently won the best actress 
Golden Globe for Shakespeare, her 


turns in Sliding Doors and Emma 
better showcased her capacity for 
British accents. 

Luckily, a movie is more than the 
sum of its lead performers, and the 
supporting cast of the movie is even 
better than Paltrow or Fiennes. 
Geoffrey Rush (Shine) plays 
Shakespeare’s debt-ridden patron 
with hammy brilliance, and Ben 
Affleck (Good Will Hunting) is ex- 
cellent as the prima donna actor who 
suddenly finds himself cast in a sup- 
porting role. Best ofall is Dame Judi 
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COURTESY OF MIRAMAX ENTERTAINMENT 
It’s just a little crush, when Viola (Gwyneth Paltrow) meets William Shakespeare (Joseph Fiennes) in Miramax’s Shakespeare in Love. 


Dench (Mrs. Brown), who is noth- 
ing short of perfect as Queen Eliza- 
beth. Although she is in the movie 
for a mere ten minutes, she steals 
the show with her powder-white 
face and ill-temperament. 

The excellent performances are 
bolstered by a stupendous script 
and brilliant direction. Director 
John Madden captures the not-so- 
pretty essence of pre-modern En- 
gland and pre-Globe Theater play 
acting. 

The top-notch script, written by 


Golden Globe winners Marc 
Norman and Tom Stoppard, takes 
elements of all Shakespeare’s great- 
est plays and combines them intoa 
hilarious comedy of errors. (Who 
knew that “Shall I compare thee toa 
summer’s day” was written about 
Gwyneth Paltrow?) 

Shakespeare in Love may not en- 
dure as long as the works of its fa- 
mous title character, but this gem’s 
well worth the $7. Who knew iam- 
bic pentameter could be so much 
fun? 





Jamming with Rusted Root 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
cert. I knew the band was from Pitts- 
burgh. Ihadheardtheband’shit single 
“Send Meon My Way,” but had never 
listened to an album. Wow, was I 
amazed when two drummers jumped 
on the stage and started to play a hip- 
swingin’ foot-tappin’ grinding beat. 
Next, thelead singer hit the stage play- 
ing the guitar and wailing his heart 
out to the music. He kept playing the 
guitar, and people soon started to 
stand up in their seats and dance along 
to the music. Finally, two more guys 


and a women took the stage, and 
started to play other instruments like 
the fluteand tambourine. Along with 
everyone else, I got caught up in the 
scene and instantly became a fan of 
Rusted Root. They are a jam band. It 
seemed like some of their songs lasted 
for ten or fifteen minutes. It was 
heaven. 

IknewI was hooked on “the Root” 
when in the middle of the concert the 
lead singer left the stage to take a 
break, and the band’s two drummers 
went into a fifteen minute solo during 


which they battled back and forth 
between snare and bongos, congas 
and bass drum. 


The concert ended withacover of | 


the Rolling Stone’s hit “You Can’t 
Always Get What You Want.” [knew 
the only thing I wanted at that time 
was for the band to play for one more 
hour, so indeed the song was a fitting 
end to a great show. If you ever, 
ever, get the chance to see Rusted 
Root in concert, jump at the op- 
portunity. It will definitely be worth 
your money. 





Steve Tyler & Co. give a good show 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
Hamilton and Brad Whitford, bass 
player and guitarist respectively, pro- 
vided Steven with all of the pump, and 
with Joey Kramer at the drums the en- 
tire venue was rocking to the beat. 

When the band exited the stage, 
the fans were hardly going to let them 
go without an encore. Steven Tyler, 
along with, the rest of the band, came 
back onto the stage and decided to be 
a tease. After smiling and saying that 
the next song would be a surprise, 
something new or something old, the 
band began to play “Full Circle,” an 
addictive drinking song from the 1997 


Nine Lives album. However about 
three or four bars into the song, they 
changed their pace to some older 
songs, leaving the newer fans exas- 
perated nevertheless amused. 

After a long encore, Aerosmith 
said goodnight as they always do, 
with a performance of “Sweet Emo- 
tion” with a twist. Since this was the 
last show before the holidays, they 
playeda riff or two from Elvis’s “Blue 


_ Christmas” in the middle. 


As the night came to a close, the 
energy which had been surging 
through the veins of the attendees 
continued to pulsate through the 


arena. The lines at the merchandise 
counters werea mile long, and every- 
one had a stoked look on their face. 

It had been a night of music, a 
night to remember. The enthusiasm 
and energy from one night in the 
presence of Aerosmith can last a life- 
time. If you couldn’t get to the con- 
cert, some of that enthusiasm is cap- 
tured on the new 2-disc set, Little 
South of Sanity, which isa well-worth- 
itlive compilation from this past tour. 


But while this may settle the urge for - 


Aerosmith now, be sure to make it to 
the concert the next time they come 
through town. 





Getting personal with Son Volt 


BY DAVE BAUER 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


WRNER radio had their annual 
Christmas concert in Shriver hall 
on December 11th at which Rusted 
Root, Patty Griffin, and Son Volt 
played. Before the concert, I was 
lucky enough to be granted an in- 
terview with the drummer from Son 


Volt, Mike Hierdorn. The band 


consists of members Dave Boquist, 


Jim Boquist, Jay Farrar, and Mike 


Hierdorn. The brothers Dave and 
Jim Boquist hail from Minnesota. 
Farrar and Hierdorn grew up to- 
gether near St. Louis, and have 
played together in bands since 
middle school. Previously, they 
played together with Wilco’s Jeff 
Tweedy in the much famed insur- 
gent country band Uncle Tupelo, 
producing multiple albums and hits 
‘on the Indie scene. _ 


While I was hoping to interview — 


Farrar, Hierdorn turned out to be 


_ interesting and full of stories about 
the band; I couldn’t have asked for 
_a better person to interview. Un- 


, 


a 


fortunately, if you want to find out 
what makes Son Volt tick, stop read- 
ing, but if you want to read a candid 
interview about today’s number one 
insurgent country band, enjoy! 

_ Tostart offthe interview, I asked 
Mike about the album cover for 
Wide Swing Tremolo. The cover 
shows two vacuum tubes used in 


tube amps. Mike said their pres- 


ence on the cover is because of the 
band’s “appreciation for the finer 
things and why we started playing 
music.” Next, I asked about the har- 
monica playing on the album. Not 
since Uncle Tupelo hasa harmonica 
been on one of Farrar’s albums. 
Mike said that the harmonica is a 
“traditional instrument” that Jay 
had been playing for a while, and 
that he thought it was a great addi- 
tion to the album. 
When I commented that So 
Volt’s third album was much dif- 
ferent than the bands first two al- 
bums, Mike agreed. He said that Jay 


_is the main song writer, but while it | 


starts with Jay, the song writing pro- 
cess doesn’t necessarily end with 


Jay. “We took some time off the 
road, and camped out at the stu- 
dio,” he said. 

When asked about Son Volt’s 
viability in the future, Mike said, 
“You just want to put yourself ina 
position ... to make another re- 
cording ... but this isa pretty tough 
business ... and it’s hard to make a 
living at this for an extended pe- 
riod of time.” He further stated 
that it is the relentless touring that 


_ makes the band. 


For the future, Mike said that 
the band plans to play New York 
City, and continue to tour into the 
end of the summer. And as for a 
final comment, he said that the last 
time he was in Shriver Hall he was 
playing with Uncle Tupelo and they 
opened for the Replacements. 

He said that Paul Westerberg 
came to the stage at the beginning 
of his set and said to the audience, 


“You all are the rocking-est oil 
painting | ever did see!” because all 


of the students were just sitting in 
their seats. Go figure, only at 


Hopkins! 





From a different point of view 


BY ADAM BAER 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


As students, it’s good for us to 
read Hemingway. And Fitzgerald. 
And Updike. And even Norman 
Mailer. They and so many others 
serve as multi-vitamins responsible 
for providing our required literary 
nutrients. 5 

Yet, regardless of their worth and 
considerable appeal, there’s some- 
thing about their work that we'll just 
never understand in the same way 
that our grandparents did. There’sa 
detachment, a separation from our 
sensibility that will forever keep us 
at arm’s length. 

Don’t get me wrong. It is fun 
and useful and eye-opening to read 
stories of war, the roaring twenties, 
and the relatively-recent sixties. But 
how many of us were actually there? 
How many of us know what it was 
like to take a bullet in WWI? Or 
attend a meeting of the Black Pan- 
thers? ; 

In Personals: Dreams and Night- 
mares from the lives of 20 Young 
Writers, an anthology of personal 
memoir-essays edited by Thomas 
Beller, the missing connection so 
many ofus feel towards a more dated 
prose is restored. Filled with short, 
confessional first-hand accounts of 
what it’s like to be a twenty-some- 
thing in the ‘90’s, Personals also acts 
as a series of windows that provide a 
glimpse into the insular lives of 
society's most introverted member 
— the writer. 

Packed with a variety of fresh 
narratives, the collection allows us 
to sample honest and intimate tales 
that pasted together, create a mo- 
saic illustration of many of our gen- 
erational thoughts, concerns, joys, 
habits, strengths and weaknesses. By 
exploring the art of the personal es- 
say, the topics are broached in the 
most incisive, invasive, and gutsiest 
of forms. Reading them gives a sen- 
sation not unlike that ofa child who 
steals his/her sibling’s diary, and 
reads it by flashlight, roused by the 
juiciness of the forbidden material, 
praying to avoid detection. 

In following Beller’s direction to 
write “something that matters” to 
them, this grab-bag of eclectic con- 
temporaries delve deep into their 
memories and inner worlds, invit- 
ing us to come along for the ride. 


And, in keeping with the idea of © 


motion, most every piece in the col- 
lection involves travel and/or dislo- 
cation of some sorts — be it 
locational, emotional, dimensional, 
and/or professional. 


Meghan Daum’s “On the Fringes 
of the Physical World” belongs toa 
category all its own in its detailed 
charting of her side of an America 
Online cyber-relationship. From a 
random e-mail sent by an anony- 
mously handled admirer, Daum’s 
relationship grows to levels that 
compete with reality, causing her 
to ignore her surroundings, her 
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dreams and nightmares from the lives of 20 young writers 


edited by SUJET O Wit 


PERSONALS: DREAMS AND NIGHTMARES __ 
FROM THE LIVES OF 20 YOUNG WRITERS, _ 


edited by Thomas Beller — 


friends, and other tangibles. In- 
stead, she finds herself glued to her 
computer monitor, sitting in the 
dark, giddily awaiting her next 
installment of electronic court- 
ship. 

“Lcould physically feel my brain. 
My body did not exist. I had no 
skin, no hair, no bones; all desire 


_ had converted itself into a cerebral 


current that reached nothing but 
my frontal lobe. Lust was some- 
thing not felt but thought. My brain 
was devouring all of my other or- 
gans and gaining speed with each 
swallow. There was no outdoors, 
the sky and wind were irrelevant, 


There was only the computer screen — 
and the phone, my chairand maybe 


a glass of water. 
_In Daniel Pinchbeck’s “Drop- 


ping Out,” a young man, of edu- 





Mariner Books/Houghton Mifflin Company, 1998 


cated and cultured roots, tells ofhis 
transition from liberal arts college 
student, following the upper- 
middle class “yellow brick road” of 
sorts, to dropping out and becom- 
ing a part-time employee of New 
York’s famed Strand Bookstore. 
With humor, insight, and an acutely 
developed sense of self, he struggles 
with jumping from the train that he 
knows just 
isn’t for him. 
“Tt often 
| seemed to me 
| that my con- . 
| sciousness 
s| existed in a 
separate reg- 
ister, like a 
strangely 
shaped _in- 
Ss strument that 
could only © 
| play notes in 
a different key 
| from every- 
| one else’s ... 
| The process | 
went through 
after Ileftcol- - - 
lege involved 
reshaping 
those sounds 
| into a more 
| recognizable 
harmony.” 

Humot.- 

and insight © 
almost 
completely 
envelop 
each essay: 
Whether 
it’s a discus- 
sion 0 
single 
mother- 
hood, heroin addiction, an obses- 
sion with reading the New York 
Times’ wedding announcements, 0 
paying an artist’s penance by jug- 
gling part-time work, these writers _ 
always deal in extreme clarity. 
Whatever happened to our twen- 
ties being a time of hazy indeci- 
sion? 

Beller notes in his introduction: 
“Sometimes you cling to control as 
tightly as possible, and sometimes - - 
you casually fling it away.” : 

Every piece in Personals 1s 
crafted with tight, efficient prec” 
sion, and economy of word an 
thought prevail in nearly every & 
Pression, regardless of the writer 
at-hand’s desire to induce the 
clenching of our emotional grips" 
the detachment of our preconcep- 
tions, 
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I, Tinky-Winky, swear to tell the truth 
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ete 
PUBLIC DOMAIN PHOTO 


What's that you hear, Laa-Laa? Is that the sound of gratuitous copyright infringement? 


t's been so long, and there’s so 

little interesting news to share. 

How very embarrassing. So 

Gwyneth Paltrow and Ben 

Affleck ended their fling a 
couple of weeks ago, aromancewhich 
may well have been the reason be- 
hind Affleck’s regrettably unforget- 
table appearance in Shakespeare in 
Love. Now that we know their rela- 
tionship is over, we can turn to the 
rumors that Ben and Gwyneth may 
be back on the dating scene. With 
each other, again. The suspense never 
ends, does it? 

Salman Rushdie, for those of you 
in the dark, wrote a book called Sa- 
tanic Verses. Because this book ap- 
parently offended some Islamic ex- 
tremists, he was sentenced to death a 
number ofyearsago by Iran’s Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, and then went into 
hiding. During this exile, he crashed 
with U2’s Bono for a while. Now, he 
has a new book coming out April 13 
called The Ground Beneath Her Feet. 
The kicker is, U2 has a single, about 
the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which is coming out at the same time. 
With the same title. He claims that he 
showed Bono the book, and Bono 
wrote a song as a result. Some think 


that he wrote the song himself. What 
do I think? Who cares, man, U2’s 
gonna havea newsingle ina couple of 
months! 

Anyway, Scott Weiland’s out of 
jail. Bet you didn’t even realize he was 
in jail. He only spent five days there 
(this time), after his probation officer 
reported that Weiland didn’t comply 
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with his probation sentence. Well, it 
seems that the other authorities dis- 
agree, because they released Weiland. 
To top it all off, Weiland’s old band, 
Stone Temple Pilots, is back together. 
They’re considering the possibilities 
ofa new album. Ifit’s not better than 
Tiny Music, they might as well just 
break up again, because I can’thandle 
that kind of disappointment. 

In the world of celebrity privacy, 
some woman showed that she has a 
bit of a fetish for Brad Pitt’s ward- 
robe. Athena Marie Rolando jumped 
the wall ofhis estate, entered his house 
through an open window, and started 
wearing his clothes. She was, of 
course, caught. Such a shame; maybe 


it was really Marilyn Manson, trying 
to get back on track by rediscovering 
men’s attire. 

Jim Carrey (The Truman Show) 
beat out Tom Hanks (Saving Private 
Ryan) for the Golden Globe for Best 
Actor in a Drama. They’re telling us 

‘that Jim Carrey did a better job at 
dramaticacting than Tom Hanks. Am 
I the only one who sees anything 
wrong with this? 

Here’s a weird fact: Popeye and 
Olive Oyl are going to get married in 
an Ocean Comics comic book next 
month. I’m sorry, but ifthey’ve been 
doing this well without a ceremony 
for 70 years, I think they could’ve 
survived a while longer, to save me 
the embarrassment of having to re- 
port it. 

My favorite news of the 
intersession was saved till the end of 
the article, to reward you loyal read- 
ers. This is about everyone’s favorite 
kids show, Teletubbies. A quick re- 
fresher course for those of you who 
haven’t seen the show lately: it’s a 
British show geared, quite literally, 
for one-year-olds. Thestars, Laa-Laa, 
Dipsy, Tinky-Winky, and Po (look 
Ma, no cheat sheet!), are fluffy child- 
like creatures with Care Bear bodies 


bbie-sized lawsuit 


and antennae on their heads. The 
mainstay of the show involves 
Teletubbies repeating each others’ 
names, playing peek-a-boo games, 
giggling, and jumping up and down. 


Their tummies, like the Care Bears’ | 


(work with me here), glow every once 
in a while. The Tubbies’ tummies, 
though, actually double as television 


sets, not sadistic laser systems which | 


combine to neutralize the enemy. 
(Ever watch a Care Bears movie? 


That’s the general gist of the Care | 


Bear Stare, though the actual show 
softens it just a little.) A live-action 
documentary-style short (usually 
from some third-world country, a la 


Sesame Street) is shown on a Tubby | 
| have become 


tummy, and lasts a few minutes. Then, 
the sadistic little buggers jump around 
and giggle and yell “Again! Again!” 
until someone has the bright idea of 
actually replaying the same short. This 
is the basic idea of Teletubbies. 
Thatwasimportant. Trust me. Any- 
way, the first piece of Tubby news is 
that the Washington Post declared 


Tinky-Winky to be gay. This is an in- | 


teresting conclusion, because I would 


hope that a show about a bunch of | 


toddler-aged creatures with antennae 
would be able to avoid sexual stereo- 
typing. That’s just sick. I’m sorry, but 
these things must each be about one- 
year-old; if you’re going to start mak- 
ing sexual identity cracks at one-year- 
olds, you’re a sick, sick freak. 

The other news is that when itsy 
bitsy Entertainment, the Teletubbies’ 
U.S. distributors, approached 
Mexico’s TV Azteca about carrying 
the show, the network declined be- 
cause it refused to accept the condi- 
tion of commercial-free airings. Then, 
ashow appeared on TV Azteca called 
TeleChobis. I swear ’m not making 
this up, I don’t think I could if1 tried. 
Their names are Nita, Toso, Ton and 
Tis. They have bigger eyes and heads 
than the Teletubbies, and are some- 
what less adorable, but otherwise are 
virtually identical. I don’t need to 
continue. Needless to say, there’s a 
lawsuit in the works. 

Don’t go music shopping this 
week. There’s nothing new. That’s 
OK, though, wait until you see next 
week’s offerings; it’s so pathetically 
funny that it'll make up for this week. 
We'll have to wait till April for an 
album from Tom Petty and (finally) 


one from the Cranberries. I'll keep | 


you posted. So happy trails to you, 
until we meet again. 


Looking at the past with “Future” 


“30 Years of 
Looking to the 


~~ Future” celebrates 


Peabody's 


Computer Music 
=~ Department 


_ 


hree decades after open- 

ing the first electronic 

music studio in Maryland, 

the Peabody Computer 

Music Department is 

celebrating the anniversary with 

masterclasses, lectures, and two 

phenomenal concerts that com- 

bine music and visual arts to cre- 

ate a show-stopping multimedia 

event entitled “30 Years of Look- 
ing to the Future.” 

“In 30 years we’ve seen our de- 


aa partment move from the days of 
» analog synthesizers and reel-to- 
~ reel tape decks to the point now 


a 


tT 


where everything can be done in 
real time using software,” com- 
. mented McGregor Boyle, whose 
- piece, Laughing Dog for dance and 


-- 5 tape, will be performed on 


-Saturday’s concert. “These new 


- . tools make it possible to design 
-), new instruments and perfor- 


-- ¥. mance environments and to cre- 
} . oge » 
_- = ate our own musical realities. 


ian 
-/ sition, the two concerts on Fri- 


In addition to Boyle’s compo- 


_ day, Jan, 29, and Saturday, Jan. 30 


: will feature music by other 


o> 


Peabody faculty and alumni as 


+ well as composer Paul Lansky, 


«° who has been a pioneer in the de- 


<> velopment of electronic music, 


and Jean Eichelburg Ivey, the 


_*\ original founder of Peabody’s 


“ye: Electronic Music Studio. 


Ivey began teaching summer 


_ * courses in electronic music at 
+ Peabody in1967, but it wasn t un- 
- =. til two years later that the Elec- 
mM 


_~ ayear-round operation, allowing 
“é *. - . . 


- tronic Music Department became 


JDICKENSON 
Peapopy NOTES 


students to study cutting-edge 
technology in a conservatory en- 
vironment for the first time. At 
Saturday’s concert, Ivey’s piece 
for voice, horn, percussion, and 
tape, Prospero, will be performed 
along with Lansky’s study ofa four 
lane highway, Night Traffic. 

As a Professor of Music and 
Department Chair at Princeton 
University, Lansky has received 
commissions from powerhouse 
organizations such as the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the 
Guggenheim Foundation to cre- 
ate his music. Lansky, contrary to 
many in his field, uses electronics 
“to enrich our perspective of the 
‘real world,’ rather than ‘search 
for new sounds.” His unique form 
of combining acoustic music with 
electronics and speech will be 
heard on both concerts. 

Friday’s concert will feature 
Things She Heard and Things She 
Remembered, two movements 
from a large work, Things She 
Carried, that was inspired by a 
painting by Vermeer entitled “The 
Letter.” The piece “is a musical 
portrait of a woman, drawn in a 
series of eight movements,” 
Lansky wrote in his liner notes. 
“A large number of facts and ideas 
are provided with which to thread 
together an image of this woman, 
but little is explicitly stated.” 

As electronic music kept grow- 
ing and expanding, the invention 
of the computer led to new possi- 
bilities. In 1982, Dr. Geoffrey 
Wright initiated a computer mu- 
sic studio, but it wasn’t until 1989 
that the existing studio combined 
with the Electronic Music Depart- 
ment to create the Computer Mu- 
sic Department. 

Since then, there have been 
many significant advances made, 
including the Sidney M. Friedburg 
Lecture Series in Music and Psy- 
chology, a project that the Com- 


puter Music Department shares 
with the Johns Hopkins Psychol- 
ogy Department; the the creation 
of Peabody Digital SoundWorks 
LLC to market and sell the com- 
mercial products that have been 
created within the department; 
and the establishment of the Prix 
d’Ete composition competition by 
alumnus Walter Summers, which 
encourages students to write for 
acoustic instruments and elec- 
tronics. 

The Halo by Seunghyun Yun, 
the 1996 winner of the Prix d’Ete, 
will be performed on Saturday’s 
concert by guitarist Byeongwoo 
Lee. With the use of live electron- 
ics, Yun hopes to “portray the con- 
cept of a ‘Halo,’ a circle of light 
appearing to surround the sun or 


moon, resulting from the reflec- 
LISD IPAS I SSR SRS iSO IED 


“Even as we have 
embraced the great 
traditions of western 
art music, we also 
embrace in change 
the opportunity to 
create a great music of 


the future.” 
— DR. GEOFFREY WRIGHT 


tion of light by ice particles in the 
atmosphere.” Lee, a student in the 
Graduade Performance Diploma 
Program, has performed this piece 
at various computer music con- 
ferences and was also the 1998 
winner of the Yale-Gordan Con- 
certo Competition, 

Other pieces on Friday’s pro- 
gram include Taryamarrutet 
(Twisted Faces in Wood) by C, 
Matthew Burtner, an alumni who 
is currently in the Doctoral Stud- 
ies program at Stanford Univer- 


sity & Center for Computer Mu- 
sic and Acoustical (CCRMA). 
Burtner spent his childhood in 
Alaska on fishing boats, and fre- 
quently calls upon his memories 
of the sounds of nature for his 
compositions. Friday’s piece was 
inspired by religious masks that 
portray the twisted faces of people 
who have been inhabited by spir- 
its. Burtner has received commis- 
sions by internationally-recog- 
nized performers the Peabody 
Trio and has two CDs of his music 
available: Incantations, on the 
German DACO label and Portals 
of Distortion on Innova Records. 

Both Friday and Saturday’s 
concerts are cosponsored by the 
Maryland Science Center and be- 
gin at 8:00 p.m., but on Friday 
there will be a pre-concert lecture 
by Raymond Kurzweil, inventor 
and author of two books, The Age 
of Intelligent Machines and The 
Age of Spiritual Machines: When 
Computers Exceed Human Intelli- 
gence. Additionally, Saturday’s 
concert will be followed with a 
reception and late night jam ses- 
sion with the duo Interface, 

Tickets for both concerts are 
$5 for students with I.D., $8 for 
senior citizens, and $16 for the 
general public. The concerts this 
weekend are a celebration of the 
music and minds that have made 
the department grow into what it 
has become. 

“Peabody is combining its tradi- 
tional strengths in music with sci- 
ence and vision to serve as a ‘light- 
ning rod’ to attract the musical 
‘Renaissance man/woman” of the 
21st century,” said Wright. “... even 
as we have embraced the great tra- 
ditions of western art music, wealso 
embrace in change the opportunity 
to create a great music of the fu- 
ture.” 

For more information on this 
weekend’s activities, visit the 
Computer department’s home 
page at http:// 
www.peabody.jhu.edu/cm30 or 
call the Peabody Box Office at 410/ 
659.8124. 


_|saak’s new disc, 

Speak of the Devil, 
goes straight to 
“heck 


| BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 





With an 
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Devilishly bad 


ing/ Wednesday she was far away/ 
Friday caught me crying.” “Flying,” 
like many of the tracks on Speak of 
the Devil, borrows (or steals) tunes 
from some of Isaak’s earlier works 
(especially from Forever Blue). Un- 
like in Blue, however, the lilting gui- 
tar and vocals of Devil sound tired 
and super sugary sweet. 

The twangy and pleasant but ulti- 
mately forgettable “Walk Slow” is fol- 
lowed by the 
typical Isaak 





Elvis sneer, a 
James Dean 
hairdo, and 
Frank Sinatra’s 
wardrobe in 
| the ‘60s, Chris 
Isaak could 


Crnris 


rock and roll’s 
equivalent to 





ter on hot Houston asphalt. 

Most of Isaak’s records play like a 
bad case of Prozac addiction. The 
first few songs are usually upbeat and 
peppy; while the last tracks on the 
album are depressed, bitter and mel- 


| low. Isaak, however, usually has the 


talent to make both the happy songs 
and the downers sound beautiful and 
sincere. 

Another extremely common 
theme of Isaak’s music is that of 
lost or forgotten love. The ever- 
popular “Wicked Game” (the video 
of which featured Helena 
Christensen romping in the sand 
sans bikini top) was an ode to a 
manipulative heartbreaker, and 
every song on Isaak’s splendid 1995 
release Forever Blue is about get- 
ting dumped, feeling like your 
about to get dumped, or remem- 
bering how sad you felt when you 
got dumped. 

Speak of the Devil does not buck 
Isaak’s downward spiral or his ten- 
dency toward depressing anti-love 
songs. Nor does it showcase his tal- 
ent. The album consists of 14 throw- 
away tracks with laughable lyrics, 
stolen guitar licks and odd combi- 
nations of vocals, guitars, pianos, 
screams and organs. 


the best on the album. Unfortu- 
nately, that’s not saying much. The 
song begins slowly and ephemer- 
ally, but quickly speeds up to an 
almost frenzied chorus of “What’s 
the problem?/ What’s the ques- 
tion?/ What’s the answer?/ Where’s 
it heading?/... if there’s an answer/ 
Please, you’re killing me.” Isaak’s 
guitar twang is vaguely reminiscent 
of Buddy Holly’s later works (set to 
an electric beat), but Isaak’s vocal 
and lyrical stylings are no match 
for the great Holly. 

The second track, “Flying,” is 
more upbeat, although the subject 
matter is typical of Isaak’s other 
songs. Isaak sings, “Monday was 
the day we met/ Tuesday I was fly- 











The first tune, “Please,” isoneof | 


fare and the 
cheerfully- 
named 
“Breaking 
Apart.” Un- 
like his up- 
beat quick 
tempo songs, 
Isaak’s slow 





Baywatch — songs sound 
| nice to look at, like bad 
bad to hear. Nashvillebal- 
| Luckily, this lads. Break- 
talented f ing Apart is 
Southern. \ SPEAK OFTHE DEVIL tet a 
crooner also pera tion.’ The 
hasavoicelike Reprise Records song’s slow 
a stick of but- drawl and 


boring background sound more like 
an aging country crooner than an up- 
wardly mobile popster. 

The opening notes of “This 
Time,” another song about break- 
ing up, is strongly suggestive of 
(a.k.a. probably stolen from) tunes 
from early 60s bands like the Hol- 
lies and the Animals. Unfortunately 
for Chris, he can’t even steal cor- 
rectly. Such all-purpose melodies 
ultimately fail when coupled with 
his tiddly piano backing and poor 
lyrics. In “This Time,” 

Isaak’s lyrics sound like a bad 
love poem written by a forlorn high 
schooler: “If only I could make you 
see/How much your love is chang- 
ing me/If only we could start again/ 
This time.” 

The title song has the honor of 
being the worst song on the album. 
The lyrics, music and background 
din of a shrieking man combine to 
form an instant skipper. The rest of 
the album, too, suffers from boring 
or oddly combined music and lyr- 
ics. One exception is “Don’t Get So 
Down on Yourself,” a tune that, re- 
markably, is not about one of Isaak’s 
break ups but about a friend who is 
down in the dumps ... over a break 
up, of course. 

“Black Flowers,” [saak’s attempt 
to be creepy, is successful — but not 
because of the lyrics (which involve 
cheesy lines like “Don’t you worry, 
don’t you cry/Little black flowers 
growin thesky/.../Signin bloodand 
hope to die/Little black flowers grow 
in the sky”) but because his growl- 
ing croon sounds stalkeresque when 
combined with a wawa guitar and 
organ. 

Speak of the Devil is one of Mr. 
Isaak’s worst efforts yet. If you are 
looking for a good example of his 
sexy droll, pick up a copy of Forever 
Blue. This album is a waste of 
money, a waste of time and a waste 
of talent. One only hopes that with 
Speak of the Devil Mr. Isaak has not 
let his voice go straight to hell. 
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Thursday, January 28 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Barnstormers are getting ready for 
their spring musical, Man of la 
Mancha. Currently there are looking 
for a production team. If you like 
working with people, want to hear 
beautiful music, and want to have fun, 
you qualify for the job. If interested 
contact Jackie Barow at 
jackie@jhu.edu. 


Sign up for the Spring I Aerobics 
Session now. Classes started on Janu- 
ary 25th and run until March 12th. 
Classes offered include muscle con- 
ditioning, step, aqua aerobics and 
cardio box. Get in shape for spring 
break now. Sign up in the athletic 
center main office during regular 
business hours. Call 410-516-7490 for 
more information. 


Weekend WonderFlix is showing 
Rush Hour, starring Chris Rock, at 8 
p.m. and 10:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 
Tickets are only $3. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Sidewalk Sale at the Rotunda starts 
today at noon. Every merchat has sale 
items. The sale continues until Janu- 
ary 30th. This is the place to go if you 
are looking for bargains, bargains 
andbargains. 


RADIO 


At 12 p.m., ethnobotanist Mark 
Plotkin discuss the new IMAX film 
Amazon. At 1 p.m. Ray Kurzweil 
discusses his new book, The Age of 
Spiritual machines: When Comput- 
ers Exceed Human Intelligence. 
Tune into 88.1 WJHU radio to listen 
to these shows. 





Friday, January 29 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory Collo- 
quium welcomes Robert A. 
Eisenstein of the National Science 
Foundation. Mr. Eisenstein willspeak 
on the Future of the Physical Sci- 
ences: A View from Washington. The 
lecture will take place at 2 p.m. in 
Maryland Hall 218. 


Are you interested in being a tour 
guide? Blue Key Society applications 
are due today at 5 p.m. There will also 
be an informational meeting at the 
AMRI multipurpose room at 5 p.m. 
Applications are available in Garlnad 
Hall. 


Todayis the last night to catch Rush 
Hour at Shriver Hall. Showtimes are 
8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. The movie, 
starring Chris Rockand Jackie Chan,, 
promises to make you laugh and 
you'll get to watch some great karate 
kicks too. Tickets are only $3 so get 
there early to get a good seat. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Pieces of Fells Point announces the 
new addition to its charming family 
of Style and Art: HazelNut Café on 
1717 Aliceanna Street. Stop by for a 
great selection of specialty coffees and 
pastries. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (AFSC), as part ofitsluncheon 
series, is hosting John Feffer, the East 
Asia Quaker International Affairs 
Representative. The AFSC has been 
working in and around the Korean 
peninsula for nearly fifty years. Feffer, 
who has worked in the region of East 
Asia since 1998, will speak about 
Building Peace in North Korea today 
at 12:15 p.m. at AFSC headquarters, 
4806 York Road. For further infor- 
mation call 410-377-7987. 


Peabody Computer Music cel- 
ebrates its 30th anniversary with an 
astounding multimedia concert fea- 
turing Forrest Tobey (Buchla Light- 
ning), Judith Shatin, Paul Lansky, 


Michael Hedges (“On Wing” cho-- 


reographed by Juliet Forrest), James 
Mobberley, Mari Kimura, C. Matthew 
Burtner. The concert is at 8 p.m. in 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Friedberg Concert Hall. Call 410-659- 
8124 for more information. 


“4 RADIO 


At 12 p.m. David Zurawik and Sheri 
Parks discuss WJHU’s Media Mat- 
ters. At 1 p.m. Governor Parris 
Glendening discuss issues facing Bal- 


) 


~/ 


y. 

*) 

~ 
~ 


timore. Tune in to 88.1 FM 
WJHUradio to listent o these pro- 
grams. 


Saturday, January 30 





ON CAMPUS 


The Shriver Hall Concert Series wel- 
comes Helene Grimaud, a young, in- 
dependent and fiery virtuoso who 
had the power to play with electrify- 
ing aggressiveness as well as a con- 
trasting beautiful touch. The concert 
is at 8 p.m. in Shriver Hall. Call 410- 
516-7164 for more information. 


Blue Key Society presents Spirit 
Week. Come watch the Men’s Bas- 
ketball team as they play against 
Franklin and Marshall. Andwhleyou 
are there, wach the All-Nighters per- 
form, the Ladybirds dance and get 
free T-shirts! 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Computer Music cel- 
ebration continues today, featuring 
James Mobberly, Bruce Pennycook, 
Mari Kimura, Conlon Nancarrow, 
Paul Lansky, Charles Kim, Jean 
eEchelberger Ivey, Seunghyun Yun, 
Peter Terry, mcGregor Boyle/Juliet 
Forrest (Laughing Dog). The con- 
cert is at 8 p.m. at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Friedberg Con- 
cert Hall. Call 410-659-8124 for more 
information. 





Sunday, January 31 


OFF CAMPUS 


Pro Musica Rara devotes its annual 
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CALENDAR 


JANUARY 28 TO FEBRUARY 3 


The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine welcomes Susan 
W. Craig, Ph.D., Professor of Bio- 
logical Chemistry and Professor of 
Pathology for the Dean’s Lecture II. 
She will speak on Making the Right 
Connections: Molecular Insights 
into the Assembly of Cell Adhesion 
Junctions. The lecture will take place 
at 5 p.m. in Hurd Hall at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 





Tuesday, February 2 


ON CAMPUS 


The 1999 Career Symposium be- 
gins today. The Health Care pro- 
gram take place today from 5 - 6:30 
p-m in the AMRI1 multipurpose 
room. The program consists of an 
alumni panel discussion and ques- 
tion and answer session. This will be 
followed bya networking session. The 
symposium is sponsored by the Sec- 
ond Decade Society and the Office of 
Career Planning and Development. 


A Freshman/Sophomore Pre-Med 
Class Informational Meeting will be 
presented by Mrs. Savage and Dr. 
Fishbein, Preprofessions Advisors, in 
Mergenthaler 11 at 7 p.m. For more 
information call 516-6744. 








ue 








SUPERBACH concert to a complete 
performance of J.S. Bach’s “A Musi- 
cal Offering” written for King 
Frederick II (The Great) of Prussia in 
1747. The works consists of canons, 
variations and fugues upon a theme 
composed by the king himself for 
strings, harpsichord and flute. Also in 
the program is Trio Sonata in C at- 
tributed to Bach, but more probably 
by hs student Theophilus Gottlieb 
Goldberg. The concert with take place 
at 3:30 p.m. at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. Tickets are $15, $12 for seniors 
and $6 for students with I.D. 





piptmety Fepruary = 


ON CAMPUS 


Screaming with Pleasure productions 
presents Last Call, asoberinglookat 
alcoholabuse. The eventis sponsored 
by the Athletic Center and the 
Homewood Student Affairs Program- 
ming Committee. The event will take 
place in Bloomberg hall, Schafler Au- 
ditorium at 7:30 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Towson University Film and 
Video Society debts its annual film 
series with Robots, Androids, Cy- 
borgs, and Replicants: Artificial Life 
in Science Fiction Cinema. Admis- 
sion is free. Call 410-830-6055 for 
more information. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
(BFMS) presents English Country 
Dancing at 8 p.m. at the Lovely Lane 


Church. Enjoy English Country | 


Dancing, a joyous, lively movement 
to elegant music, in an informal set- 
ting. New dancers are always wel- 
come. You can go alone or with a 


friend. Tickets are $8 for the general 


public and $6 for BFMS members. 
Call 410-252-5535 for more informa- 
tion. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Institute presents the 
Inaugural Series of Organ Recitals for 
Griswold Hall continues tonight at 8 
p.m. with organist Victoria Sirota, and 
cellist Norman Fischer. The program 
includes Bach” Toccata wt Fuga in d, 
BWV538, Aus tiefer Not schreiich zu 
dir, BWV686, and Schmucke dich, o 
liebe Seele, BWV 654, as well as works 
by Robert Srota, including Four 
Pieces for Organ and Two Chorale 
Preludes, Toccata, Easter Canticles 
and Celestial Wind. Tickets are $16, 
$8 for senior citizens, and $5 for stu- 
dents with id. Call 410-659-8163 for 
more information. 





Wednesday, February 3 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
(BFMS) presents American Square 
and Contra Dancing at the Lovely 
Lane Church at 8 p.m. This dance 
features Baltimore’s own superb mu- 
sicians, the Open Band. Tickets are 
$8 for the general public, and $6 for 
BFMS members. Call 410-366-0808 
for more information. 


The Walters Art Gallery offers a free 
tour with admission of the Decora- 
tive Arts and Jewelry exhibit. This 
collection features spectacular adorn- 
ments in precious metals and rare 
gems. The tour beings at 12 p.m. and 
is offered by a trained docent. Call 
410-547-9000 for more information. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 
The Walters Art Gallery features 


This young and fiery virtuoso plays with “headlong 
impetuosity and searching deliberation .... She has the 
power to play with electrifying aggressiveness as well 
as contrasting beautiful touch,” states The New York 
Times. There is also a free pre-concert lecture by pro- 
fessor Eileen Soskin of the Peabody Conservatory in 
the Clipper Room at 7 p.m. For more information call 
410-516-7164. 


Make Them Laugh: Slapstick and 
Satire in Japan. This exhibition dis- 
plays Japanese prints that inspire both 
smiles and belly laughs and contain 
touches of the fascinating and the 
weird. The exhibition runs through 
March 14 so stop by and take a peak. 
Call 410-547-9000 for more informa- 
tion. 


The Martin Luther King Jr. Memo- 
rial Library in Washington D.C. pre- 
sents an exhibit on The Jazz Age in 
Paris, 1914-1940. The collection in- 
cludes postwar Paris attracted writ- 
ers, artists and musicians from around 
the world, and American jazzmen 
were among this talented gathering. 
The collection is running until Feb- 
ruary 18. Call 202-357-2627 for more 
information. 


The National Portrait Gallery fea- 
tures Paul Robeson: Artist and Citi- 
zen. Robeson was a famous singer, an 
actor, motion picture star, athleteand 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Rutgers 
College. He was also the son of an 
escaped slave. The exhibit includes 
paintings, photographs, sculpture, 
personal writings and Robeson 
memorabilia. The collection runs 
from January 29 to April 18. Call 202- 
357-2627 for more information. 


The Arthur M. Sackler Gallery pre- 
sents Behind the Himalayas: Paint- 
ings of Mustang. Featuring nineteen 


THE LOW DOWN: 


what: Shriver Hall Concert Series welcomes Helene 
Grimaud, piano 

when: Saturday, January 30, 1999 

time: 8:00 p.m. 

where: Shriver Hall 

tickets: $23 for general public and $12 for students 





watercolors by Australian artist and 
architect Robert Powell, which docu- 
ment the traditional architecture of 
the Himalayan region of Mustang. 
The exhibit runs from January 31 to 
September 26. Call 202-357-2627 for 
more information. 


The Hirshhorn Museumand Sculp- 
ture Garden exhibit Directions - 
Juliao Sarmento: Fundamental Ac- 
curacy. On view are figurative paint- 
ings by this Portuguese painter. 
Sarmento made a strong showing at 
the 1997 Venice Biennale. The ex- 
hibit runs from February 4 to June 20. 
Call 202-357-2627 for more informa- 
tion. 


Featured exhibitions atthe Baltimore 
Museum of Art include Elizabeth 
Catlett Sculpture: A Fifty- Year Ret- 
rospective and Dancing at the Lou- 
vre: Faith Ringgold’s French Collec- 
tion and Other Story Quilts. The 
exhibition runs January 27 through 
April 11. Call 410-396-6300 for more 
information. 


Angeline's Art Gallery in Fells Point 
presents The Blues of Winter, featur- 
ing gallery artists. The exhibit runs 


until March 30. Call 410-522-7909 


for more information. 


Baltimore Clayworks presents High 
Style/Low Fire, featuring Woody 
Hughes and seven other low-fire ce- 
ramic artists. The exhibit runs until 
February 28, Call 410-578-1919 for 
more information. 


Baltimore Museum of Art presents 
Photographs, Drawings, and col- 
lages by Frederick Sommer/Surreal- 
ist Art from the BMA's Collection. 
The exhibit runs to March 21. Call 
410-396-6300 for more information. 


Elizabeth Myers Mitchell Gallery in 
Annapolis features Georges Rouault: 
Le Cirque de I'Etoile Filante. The 
exhibit is open to February 26, Call 
410-626-2556 for more information. 


Howard County Center for the Arts 





in Ellicott City features Ed Brown: 
New Works. The exhibit runs until 
February 27. Call 410-313-2787 for 
more information. 


Maryland Art Place features Sae Ba 
Ram, various Korean American art- 
ists influenced by the West, and Bur- 
den of Sweetness, works of altered 
found objects by Cindy Rehm. The 
exhibit runs to February 20. Call 410- 
965-8565 for more information. 


Rosenberg Gallery at Goucher Col- 
lege presents Photographs by Laura 
Burns and Sasha Bessubov. The ex- 
hibit runs to March 5. Call 410-337- 
6333 for more information. 


American Visionary Arts Museum 
presents Love, Error and Eros. This 
exhibit runs to May 30. Call 410-244- 
1900 for more information. 


Baltimore Museum of Art exhibits 
The Pious and the Profane: Looking 
at Renaissance Prints until March 
14. Call 410-396-7100 for more in- 
formation. 


Visit The Dinosaurs of Jurassic 
Park and The Lost World exhibit 
at The Maryland Science Center 
from October through February 
1. Call 410-685-2370 for more in- 


' formation. 


THEATRE 


Axis Theatre presents Twilight of the 
Golds from January 14 - February 15. 
This is a comedy about faith, family 
and abortion that you will definitely 
enjoy. Call 410-243-5237 for more 
information. 


Skylight by David Hare is playing at 
the Fells Point Corner Theatre from 
January 15 - February 14. Tickets are 
$9 - $11. Call 410-276-7837 for more 
information. 


The Women is playing from January 
15 - February 21 at Arena Stage in 
Washington D.C. Tickets are $24- 
$25. Call 202-554-9066 for more in- 
formation. 


An American Daughter by Wendy 
Wasserstein is playing at Spotlighters 
until February 7. Tickets are $7 - $10. 
Call 410-752-1225 for more informa- 
tion. 


Children of Eden, a musical by 
Stephen Schwartzis playing at Toby's 
Dinner Theatre of Colombia until 
February 14. Tickets are $18-$36. Call 
410-730-8311 for more information. 


Jitney is playing at Center Stage until 
February 14. Tickets are $10-$45. Call 
410-332-0033 for more information. 


The Last Night of Ballyhoois playing 
at Studio Theatre in Washington 
D.C. until February 7. Tickets are 
$29.50 - $36.50. Call 202-332-3300 
for more information. 


Love, Sex, and the IRS is playing at 
the Timonium Dinner Theater until 


January 28, 1999 


March 28. Call 410-560-1113 for more 
information. 


Lucia Mad is playing at the Wash- 
ington Stage Guild until January 31. 
Call 202-529-2084 for more informa- 


tion. 


Orphans is playing at Vagabond 
Players until February 7. Tickets are 
$10. Call 410-563-9135 for more in- 


formation. 


Todd Pearthree's Dancing: The 
Fabulous Feet of Broadway is play- 
ing at F, Scott Black's until February 
28. Call 410-321-6595 for more in- 


formation. 


Shear Madness, a fantastic comedy is 
playing at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington D.C. Call 1-800-444- 
1324 for more information. 


Waiting for Godot by Samuel Beckett 
is playing at the Studio Theatre in 
Washington D.C. Tickets are $19.50- 
$36.50. Call 202-332-3300 for more 
information. 


Clare Boothe Luce’s The Women 
comes to Arena Stage. High society 
comes to low blows in this classic 
comedy. The Women will be per- 
formed January 15 through February 
21 at Arena Stage. For more informa- 
tion call 202-554-9066. 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- 
land Science Center. The movie cap- 
tures in detail a wet underworld life 
that’s home to a far wider diversity of 
life forms than anywhere else on Earth. 





Campus Notes 


Why study abroad? International ex- 
perience is crucial to a competitive 
resume. You need skills to work in 
the global arena. National Security 
Education Program (NSEP) provides 
opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S. national in- 
terests (excluding Western Europe, 
Canada, Australiaand New Zealand). 
Award amounts are up to a maxi- 
mum of $8000 per semester. You must 
be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Schol- 
arships are for study in Summer “99, 
Fall ‘99 and/or Spring ‘00. For appli- 
cations, contact your NSEP campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at 
1-800-618-NSEP. The deadline is for 
application is February 8, 1999. 


Work-Study or non-Work-Study 
student needed on Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. during months of 
October, November, February, 
March and April to set up room and 
greet speaker for the Wednesday 
Noon Series held in Shriver Hall. Call 
Audrey Minter, 516-7157, or e-mail 
aud@jhu.edu to inquire about this 
position, which pays $6.50/hour. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submita brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 


2 CLUBS 


8x10, 8-10 East Cross St., 410-625-2000 
9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., 2 
Black Cat, 1831 14th St., NW, Wahsington, D. 
_Bohagers, 515 S, Eden St., 410-563-7220 


Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313° 


h Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
27 


You Came In On, 1626 Th 
Sees 
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MOVIE LISTINGS: 


At First Sight,, Eastpoint Movies, Towson Commons 

| Gloria, Eastpoint Movies, Harbor Park 

A Givil Action, Eastpoint Movies, Towson Commons 
Shakespeare in Love, Towson Commons, Rotunda, White Marsh 
A Simple Plan, White Marsh 

| Varsity Blues, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 

| Playing By Heart, Owing Mills 

| She’s All That, White Marsh, Harbor Park 


PHONENUMBERS: 


Eastpoint Movies- 410-284-3100; Harbor Park-410-837-3500; Owing Mills - 443-394-0081; 
Rotunda - 410-235-1800; Towson Commons - 410-444-3456; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 
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Here we find Mike Overstreet, 
Anuj Mittal, Mike “Hollywood” 
Sauer, and Wheeler Maxwell ... 
showing... uh... playing... uhh 


While it may appear Amanda Choi is en- 


"8 wie: os EL 
joying a snowy day, she is in fact being 00 Mom may have warned not to lick the icy 
held at gun-point by the photographer. 


SOCIETY 
By Cuunc Lee & Liisa HANTSOO 










A. CHO] 


I Liisa Hantsoo and Martha Quirk | 
take out their sled for the first | 
Homewood snow. 





pole, but she never said anything about... 





HELP THE LIBRARY HELP YOU! 


Attend a Luncheon Discussion on Eisenhower 
Library Loan Policies 


| 


The library is interested in hearing from you 


about library loan periods and how they affect 
our work. ) | 


a ae | 


February9  12+1:30 Social Sciences/Humanities Undergraduate Majors 
February 11 12-1:30 —Science/Engineering Undergraduate Majors 
February 17 12-1:30 Social Sciences Faculty 

February 19 12-1:30 Social Sciences Graduate Students 

February 22 121:30 Humanities Graduate Students 

February 23 12-1:30 Science/Engineering Faculty & Graduate Students 
February 25 12-1:30 Humanities Faculty 


~ Complimentary lunch will be served. 


Register at the Circulation Desk, via the Web at 
http://www.mse,hu.edu:8001 /library/signup.htm! 
or phone (410) 516-8254, 


Sign up now! 





DATES TO REMEMBER 
... for electing a Young Trustee 


JANUARY 1999 
JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 10, 1999 PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION FORMS WILL BE AVAILABLE 
AT STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE, 3211 NORTH 
CHARLES STREET. 
FEBRUARY 2, 1999 AN INFORMATION MEETING FOR 
CANDIDATES AND PROSPECTIVE 
CANDIDATES WILL BE HELD FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASS. 


THIS INFORMAL MEETING WILL PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEESHIP. CURRENT 
YOUNG TRUSTEES ARE INVITED TO ATTEND TO 
ANSWER QUESTIONS AND TO ENCOURAGE 
YOUR PARTICIPATION. REFRESHMENTS WILL 
BE PROVIDED. THE MEETING WILL BE HELD 
IN THE BOARD ROOM, SHRIVER HALL AT 
3:00 PM. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1999 PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

INFORMATION MUST BE RETURNED TO 

STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE BY 5:00 P.M. 


MARCH 1 & 2, 1999 (Primary Election) BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE POLLS. 


MARCH 8 & 9, 1999 (General Election) BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE POLLS. 


If further information is needed, please call Kim Ilgenfritz at 516-8132. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: ELECTION RESULTS WILL BE POSTED BY 5:00 P.M. ON THE DAY 
FOLLOWING THE ELECTION ON THE GLASS ENCLOSED BULLETIN BOARD AT THE 
SOUTH ENTRANCE OF GILMAN HALL, AND AT VARIOUS OTHER LOCATIONS ON THE 
HOMEWOOD CAMPUS. 
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your Horoscope 


Arigs: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Broncos run fast. You better run 
fast, or Wolman workers will catch 
you trying to steal that makeshift 
set of flatware for four. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Oryoucan stay homeand dohome- 
work all weekend. But go ahead and 
get out. Do something you want for 
once. Eat oat cakes. 


Gemini: (May 21-June 20) 

Falcons make cool tattoos. Get half 
on your butt and have a friend get the 
other half on his butt. Put your butts 
together, and there’s the whole thing! 


CaNceR: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Who do you love? Admit it. You 
love George Thorogood. It’s okay. 
Acknowledge your problem. [know 
you drink alone. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Cares and beers go together this 
weekend. Take a road trip to DC. 
Those are always special, debauch- 
ery-filled times. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Go for the gold! But it’s going to 
cost you at least $50,000 to bribe all 
the IOC officials. Start the effort to 
bring the Olympics to Baltimore. 


LiBRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Bud, you need to take yourself a large pill 
of relaxation. That or go just go get a 
massage. Maybe get a monkey butler for 
your room and have a massage daily. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 


Light and dark meat don’t mix wellall the 
time. You have to be careful when you re 
eating wings and thighs. Be sure to buffer 


it well with beer. Or Hawaiian Punch. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 


In the grand scheme oflife, certain things 
are destined to happen. So accept it. Go 
for deep sea diving. I hear it’s a great, fun 


time. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 


The big problem with you is that you lack 
any inspiration at all. Get some by look- 
ing to your right. If that’s not enough, 


then you’ve got real problems. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 


Bud, what’s your problem? You better 
call home now. Now, sir! It’s urgent! You 
might have hada call from Ed McMahon. 


Weall know what that means. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 


Bowl your way to fame like Woody 
Harrelson in Kingpin. Maybe you'll meet 
someone with as much sex appeal as 


Randy Quaid. 





The phenomenal Beenie Weenie 


Once it gave Rachel nightmares: Now it fills her dreams 


his recipe can best be 

summed up in the words 

of a divorced family 

friend: “When you'd 

rather live in your carand 
eat Beenie Weenies than be married 
to him another minute, it’s time to 
go.” 

But don’t misunderstand me. This 
sentiment may sound like eating 
Beenie Weenies isa miserable experi- 
ence. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Beenie Weenie is as uplift- 
ing a dish as has ever graced a 
Formica-toppedkitchen table. Beenie 
Weenie is a symbol of the spirit of 
perseverance in the face of adversity. 

Why? It’s simple. Even if you’re 
holding your last two dollars in your 
hand, you can still buy all the neces- 
sary ingredients to make Beenie 
Weenie. For the down and out — or, 
in some cases, the college student who 
has just maxed out three credit cards 
— it’s nothing short of a blessing. 

And it couldn’t be more patriotic. 
Its key ingredients areas American as 
it gets. Where would this great coun- 
try be without pork and beans and 
hot dogs to feed its hard-working 
masses? 

Despite its merits, for many years 
I foolishly despised this fine food. 
When my mom went back to work 


Bradbury Road 


HEY! LISTEN HERE, KiD!/ 
YOO PONT NEED “To TELL. 


7 
t 
i 
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after my little sister started first grade, 
we spent many nights munching 
Beenie Weenie. J made a bitter vow 
that I would never voluntarily con- 
sume it again. 

But as I passed the second-decade 
mark of my life, I realized the memo- 
ries [had of family dinners with Beenie 
Weenie were only fond ones. The 
tangy taste of pineapple chunks and 
green peppersand the cutelittleround 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tus! 


slices of hot dog, combined with the 
crunch of chow mein noodles froma 
can, haunted my dreamsand tortured 
my senses. My longing for the once- 
despised food grew night and day. 

I was afraid Mom might keel over 
when I asked her for the recipe, but 
she just kind of snorted. I think she 
always knew I’d come around. After 
all, making Beenie Weenie for the first 
time is a sort of rite of passage — an 
empowering as well as mouth-water- 
ing experience. 

One last note: Beenie Weenie 
makes a great excuse to throwa party. 


EXPOSURE 
By CHUNG LEE 





With the leftover pineapple and hot 
dogs, you might as well make pine- 
apple-and-hot-dog kabobs and have 
people over, right? 


BEANIE WEENIE ORIENTAL 


2 tbsp butter 

1/4 cup chopped onion 

1/3 cup green pepper - coarsely 
chopped 

1 can (20 ounce) pineapple chunks - 
drained, save syrup 

1 package hot dogs, cut in chunks 

2 tbsp vinegar ~ 

1 tbsp soy sauce 

1/3 cup tomato ketchup 

1/3 cup brown sugar 

1 can (1 lb 15 oz) pork and beans 


Saute peppers, onion, pineapple 
and hot dog chunks in margarine. 
Simmer 5 minutes. 

Add syrup, vinegar, soy sauce, 
ketchup and brown sugar. Heat until 
bubbly. 

Pour pork and beans into baking 
dish. Add pineapple mixture; stir gen- 
tly and blend. Bake at 350 degrees for 
30 minutes. 

When dishing out the sweet-smell- 
ing mixture, pour each serving over 
those crunchy little chow mein 
noodles. Yum! 


by Stephan T. Pastis 


SORRY, KID. WHEN YOUVE 
SPENT AS MOCH TIME AS 
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WORDS TO FIND: 


Login 
Mailbox 
Message 
Newsgroup 
Passwd 
Pico 

Plan 
Project 
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Prompt 

Talk 

VT100 

Write 

Bonus Word: 

Ww 
by Cody Wilmer 


Dear Sirs, ; 

lam an avid reader of 
your distinguished comic 
Feature. However, | have 
been sorely disappomted lately 
because of tts apparent 
deficiency in big- 265 books. 

—Trebskc, via the mbernet 


NEXT WEEK, WE MAKE 
Ve FOR NOT SHOWING 
Enovern wEKKIO 

ASS CHEEKS . 
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CLASSIFIEDSINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 
andaffiliates ofthe Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institutions, 
All free classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins affiliation. 


Free classifieds will continue to rune 


s\ ont ach week as space allows or until 
otherwise notified. Limit 50 words. 


words at our discretion. 


requiring additional typesetting. 


in the following ways: 





| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
| Shriver Suite 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 








For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
__ for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- | 
__ Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any classified 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 


Longer ads may be edited to 50 


Business; (410) 516-4228 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 








Help Wanted 


Have a special talent worthy of receiv- 
ingrecognition for? Even if you don’t, 
look here if you need some cash or 
working experience. 


Weekly newspaper needs research 

assistant for the editor of a special 

project/sourcebook. Candidate must 

be detail-oriented, familiar with Jew- 

ish community and organized. Will 

handle fact-checking and inputting 

data. PT, Feb-Aug. Resumeand cover 

to: 

Fax: 410-752-2375 

E-Mail: jteditor@jewishtimes.com 

Address: Baltimore Jewish Times 
2104 N. Charlews St. 
Balitmore, MD 21218 

Att: Barbara Pash 


Bread and water can’t cutit, can they? 
Looking for someone to give mea few 
cooking lessons. $10+/hour. Don’t 
need to bea whiz, just teach survival 
skills. E-mail Jean Marie at 
jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 


Dutch Speaker Wanted 
Occasional translations. Please call 
Broening at 410-435-3592. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
- Job Webpage at http:// 

' www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 

Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 

366-4425. 





Volunteers Needed 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
play with preschoolers Thu/Fri 
mornings 

—teach elementary students conver- 
sational Spanish 

—rollerblade with kids on Friday eve- 
nings 

—play basketball and/or do arts and 
crafts on Thursday evenings 

play piano and teach songs to kids 
Ifinterested, call 410-516-4777 or stop 
byLevering 2nd floor (Volunteer Ser- 


~ Vices), 


ADULT TUTORING. You can teach 


~ anadultto read or read better. Spend 


some time to help. Greater 


Homewood Adult Tutorial Program 
located in the church basement across 
the street from the Homewood Cam- 


_ Pus. 410-889-7929. 


~ CHILDRENneedhelp. Help children 


_ grades 2 to 8 with homework, read- 


_ ing, games, gardeningandarts & crafts 


forafewhoursaweek. Hampden Fam- 
ily Center. Call Megan at 410-516- 


- 3014 or Zubin at 410-235-1837. 


O5 READ TO CHILDREN. Volunteers 


-_ areneeded to read to children in Pedi- 


_ atric Waiting Room one hour per 


ag week. East Baltimore Medical Cen- 


— 


© 
_ £ 


_. ter,1000 E. Eager St. Call Minnie 


ddy at 410-522-9880 or Benzette 


a der at 410-522-9034. 









fofanother person. Volunteer men- 
rs areneeded for People Encourag- 

People’s support program. Call 
COMPUTER CLASSES & GED. 


ae 


Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
at 410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 
1837. 


TEENS. Teen Time for Girls is a pro- 
gram which needs help and contin- 
ues to grow. Hampden Family Cen- 
ter. Call Megan at 410-516-5014 or 
Zubin at 410-235-1837. 


ARTS/CRAFTS FOR MENTALLY 
ILL ADULTS. Please give one morn- 
ing of your creative talents to improve 
the lives ofadults with psychiatricand 
other disabilities. People Encourag- 
ing People needs volunteers to teach 
art, photography and other skills. Call 
“Volunteers in Partnership” at 410- 
764-8560. 


LIBRARY HELP. Need volunteers 
who are good with communication, 
both verbally and written. Computer 
knowledge so you can assist people 
with computer questions. Need some- 
one willing to be flexible to work in 
nearby areas of need in the library. 
Contact 410-396-9940. 


MEDICAL/FAMILY VISITS. Tutor 
English as a Second Language at the 
Safe & Smart Center. Help an adult 
build community relations, meet a 
diverse group of people, and receive 
FREE ESL training. Contact Essence 
at 410-516-1011 (from Homewood 
Campus, dial 113-1011.) 


THEATER/ MANY OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. Center Stageis always in need of 
volunteers. Ushers, coatroom, gift 
shop, audio describers, radio auction, 
fairs and festivals, administrative, art- 
ists, etc. Call 410-685-3200 or e-mail 
pkranz@centerstage.org or visit the 
web at www.centerstage. org. 


ABUSE & NEGLECT. You can help 
prevent child abuse & neglect. Sup- 
port group facilitator, teen parent 
monitor, positive parenting educator, 
family stressline counselor, and 
children’s program facilitator. Free 
training and on-going support. Call 
410-889-2300. 


MENTOR/YOUNG FATHERS. The 
Family Tree is in need of male volun- 
teers to work with young fathers in its 
home-based PANDA Program. Visit 
young fathers, give support, provide 
parenting education, build self-es- 
teem. Call 410-889-2300. 





Merchandise Market 


Are you looking for knick-knacks to 
furnish your apartment with? Search 
no further. There’s some great, cheap 
stuff here. 


Original Paul McGhee prints, framed 
& matted, “Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor”—worth $1200, sac. $800, 
“Georgetown Bridge” —$400, $1000 
for both. Cannondale road bike, Cri- 
terium 3.0. Perf kinesis fork, all alu- 
minum, Shimano 105’s-$400. 
Hand-carved Korean theater mask 
$150, Korean iron from 1900’s, $350. 
Call Henry at 410-728-0999, e-mail 
igucham@hotmail.com. , 


Furby for sale. All white. Make an 
offer. If interested e-mail 
Loll@aol.com. 


Super Nintendo System with two con- 
trollers and Seven Best Games. Only 
$100. Tel: 410-602-0982 leave mes- 
sage. 


MOVING SALE: GE Freezer, wok, 
rice cooker/steamer, crates, ‘89Nissan 
Sentra—good condition, must go 
$1700/obo. Call Linda at 410-668- 
0112. 


Queen-sized pine futon bedframe. 
Basic model, approx 6” from floor, 


folds, natural color. Excellent condi- 
tion. $10 or best offer, you pick up 
from Canton. 410-534-4355. 


For Sale: TV, VCR, microwave, sew- 
ing machine $50 each. Vacuum clean- 
ers $25, $50. Electric heater $12. 
Kneeling chair $22. Bentwood rocker 
$45. 410-377-0038. 


For Sale: Microwave 100 watt/1.8 cu. 
ft, 1 year old $100. Cardio Glide exer- 
cise machine, excellent condition 
$100. 





Books for Sale 


Are you sick of getting ripped off and 
paying too much for textbooks. Search 
here for books at a discount. 


TextbookZone.com 
Discounts up to 40% and fast, reli- 
able delivery. 

Visit TextbookZone.com. 


Used Books for Sale!! 

Cheaper than book store prices!! 
550.291 Linear Algebra and Differ- 
ential Equations 

550.382 Numerical Analysis 
530.305 Continuum Mechanics 
530.352 Materials Selections: 2 books 
560.202 Kinematics & Dynamics 
Call at 410-730-4176. E-mail 
ondasumiyo@hotmail.com. 


USED TEXTBOOKS FOR SALE!!! 
Calculus III (110.202). 

Intro. to Chemistry (030.101) with 
study guide. 

Fields, Matter & Waves (520.219 & 
520.202). 

Digital Signal Processing (520.435) 
with lab workbook. 

EPS: Guided tour of Planets (270.114). 
Intro. to C/C++ (600.109). 
Computer Literacy (600.101). 
Macroeconomics (180.101) with 
study guide. 

Laser (520.482). 

E-mail jhu777@hotmail.com or call 
410-730-4176 for more info. 





Computers 


Jealous of your roommate’s ability to 
work on his papers, e-mail, look at 
porn etc. from the comfort of his own 
room? Then it’s time to purchase your 
owncomputer. Look here for great bar- 
gains. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


MS Office 97 Pro, Brand-new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 hard drive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Pentium 200 KHz Compag Desktop. 
24 M RAM, 3.2 GB, 33.6 K fax/mo- 
dem, 16x CD-ROM, keyboard, mouse 
and JBL supersurround speakers. In- 


' stalled software include: MS Office 


97, MS Visual Studio 5.0, 
Mathematica etc. Everything isin ex- 
cellent condition andstillin warranty. 
Asking $450. Reply to 410-366-0229 
or e-mail mi@jhu.edu. 


Color printer for SALE! Canon BJC- 
4100 with colorand black ink-jet car- 
tridges. Only two years old. Works 
great! $90. Please call 410-516-2523. 


cS 
Automobiles 


Missed the shuttle again? Walked seven 
blocks during an icestorm in stiletto 
heels? Suffer no more and find a used 
car here. 


‘95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 


prem. stereo, airbags, low mileage, 


perfect condition. $7,995. 410-602- 
0982. | 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/EM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof, Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


‘84 Toyota Corolla. LE, AT, AC, cas- 
sette, 107 K. Just passed emissions 
test. Runs great. $800, Call 410-243- 
0794 (after 8:00 p.m.) or e-mail 
taogia@welchlink. welch.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition, $2,200, Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 
$7,995. Tel. 410-602-0982. 


91 Ford Festiva. 5-speed. Noair. 45K. 
Excellent fuel economy. Noaccidents. 
Just needs brakes and muffler 
(maybe). Only $1700/obo. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


91 Nissan Maxim 4DSC. A/T, A/C, 
power seats. P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 
power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834. 





Roommates Wanted 


Housemate wanted, safe area Charles 
Village, W/D, D/W, A/C, newly re- 
modeled kitchen/baths. $265/month. 
Available 1/15/99. Phone Judy in eve- 
nings at 410-337-7052. 


Roommate to share very large 2 bed- 
room apartment with 2 full baths. 
Washer, dryer. Directly across from 
JHU. Funny, quiet. Fully furnished. 
$350/month plus 1/2 electricity. Call 
Bill at 410-467-0345 or e-mail 
bjhus@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely and clean 2-bedroom, 1BA 
rowhouse in Hampden with owner. 
W/D, minutes to JHU, within shuttle 
route. $250.00/month plus 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Anne at 301-665-1945 or 
301-733-8860 x 26. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Non-smoker roommate wanted to 
share 2 BR/1BA condo during Spring 
99 semester (approx. Jan—May). 
Across thestreet from JHU. Fully fur- 
nished, central AC, quiet, safe, bal- 
cony with gorgeous panoramic view. 
Rent $350/month (includes all utili- 
ties). Call Christine at 410-662-0785. 


Female nonsmoker wanted to share 
spacious 3 BR house on West 31st 
Street, near JHU/JHMI shuttle, nice 
neighborhood, available Dec., $300/ 
mo. + 1/3 utilities. Call Julia at 410- 
366-5263. 


Bonnie Ridge apartment. Non- 
smoker Korean male post-doc. Good 
conditions for living. $300 (one bed- 
room) or $400 (twobedroom)/month 
+ 1/2 utilities. Call Dr. Lee at 410- 
602-3058 or 410-516-6679 or e-mail 
hslee@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Share 3 BR apartment, LR, kitchen, 


furnished BR. $295/month. Balcony. 
5 minute walk from campus. Call 410- 
662-9791. 


Serious grad. student or professional 
wanted to share large 3 bedroom 
apartment. Fifteen minutes to 
Homewood campus, own bathroom, 
excellent study environment, avail- 
able Dec. 15 for spring semester (and 
beyond?) Wyman Park Building. 
$300/month. Call 410-889-0415. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Sublet of excellent efficiency apart- 
ment during 2/99-6/99. Close to JHU 
Homewood campus (Beech Ave.) 
$350/month + utilities. Find Ken at 
410-516-8239 (W), 410-467-8684 
(H). 


Beautiful 2 level 2 bedroom with den 
in restored mansion, 2 bathrooms, 
working fireplace, wood floors, high 
ceilings, exposed brick, full modern 
kitchen with dishwasher. Large land- 


scaped yard enclosed by brick walls. 
Located in Bolton Hill, adjacent to 
park, on bus line, near Meyerhoff, 
Lyric, 183, light rail and metro, | mile 
from JHU. Available 2/1. References 
and deposit required. Call Micheleen 
at 410-523-6345. 


Beechfield-lovely, well-kept. 2 bed- 
rooms, | bathroom, living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, deck, partially fin- 
ished basement, laundry room, WT W 
carpet. Easy commute to JHU/JHH. 
$56,000. Must see! 410-644-6439, 


For Rent—Roland Park 1 bedroom 
condo. Secure building. Walk to JHU/ 
Loyola/Union Memorial. Immediate 
availability, $650. 410-325-1908. 


Own for Less Then Rent. $44.900 1 
bedroom condo. Tuscany/Canter- 
bury Tudor-like building. Bright, 
overlooks park. Walk to JHU/Loyola/ 
Union Memorial. Immediate Avail- 
ability. 410-325-1908. 


Needaplace to stay for second semes- 
ter? Non-smoking female needed to 
share clean, spacious two bedroom, 
one bath apartment. Safe area, min- 
utes from JHU. $270/month plus 1/3 
utilities. Leave a message at 410-366- 
7181. 





Personals 





Did you just break up with your 
siginificant other and are willing to 
start dating again? Well, here yougo. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, anda romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


A31 year oldlonely college educated 
incarcerated male with modest quali- 
ties seeks correspondence with ladies 
of diverse interests. Iam soon to be 
released and upon doing so will re- 
sume my education in economicsand 
computer science. My interests are 
computers, reading, physical fitness, 
and song writing. I enjoy and look 
forward to sharing my thoughts and 
ideas with others. Ifyou like meeting 
new peopleand sharing your thoughts 
and feelings, then lwouldloveto hear 
from you. A photo would be appreci- 
ated and willbe reciprocated. 

Lloyd Fairweather 91A2173 
Woodbourne Correctional Facility 
Pourch#1 

Woodbourne, NY 12788 





Spring Break 


Istherno driving youcrazy? Are you up 
until four each morning figuring out 
orgo problems? Then you should trans- 
fer. (Justkidding.) But youshould take 
the opprotunity to get away for Spring 
Break. 


#1 Spring Break Specials! Book early 
and receivea free meal plan!!! Cancun 
and Jamaica $399. Bahamas $459. 
Panama City $99. 1-800-234-7007. 
www.endlesssummertours.com. 









Mon.-Thurs. om to 10pm 
Fr & Sat, = Hamto 1] pm 
Sunday Noonto 10 pm 


~CARRY-OUT 
EATIN & 


FREE 
DELIVERY 


(LIMITED AREA) 
Minimum $10.00 Order 








Orvient — 
Express 
3111 ST. PAUL STREET 
m= 419889-0003 == 


= 410889-0031 & | 
FAX IN ORDERS 47°889-3806_ 


SPRING BREAK 99 PANAMA CITY 
BEACH. The Boardwalk Beach Re- 
sort-Spring Break Headquarters. 
Packages from $39.00 per person. 
Closer to Spinnaker and La Vela. Host 
of Sports Illustrated Beach Club. Call 
now!1-800-224-GULF. 
www.springbreakhq.com. 


SPRING BREAK 99 

Hours & hours of free drinks! Group 
discounts & free trips! From $99! Ja- 
maica, Cancun, Florida, Barbados, 
Bahamas. Lowest prices. Best meal 
plan.1-800-426-7710. 
www.sunsplashtours.com 


SPRING BREAK 99! 
Cancun* Nassau* Jamaica 
Travel free and make lots of cash! 
Top reps are offered on-site staff 
jobs. 

All-inclusive deals, 32 hours FREE 
drinks. 

Special discounts up to $100 per 
perosn. 

Lowest price guaranteed. Call now 
for details! 
www.classtravel.com 
1-800-838-6411 








Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 


Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 
467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 


Wantto sharpen your French orlearn 
some? For study, work, business, 
travel, or just outside interests. Con- 
tact Jean-Marie atjniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 
Absolutely low price! 





General Notices 


Look here for random and interesting 
opportunities. 


Iwill tell you howto receive Office 97, 
Windows 95, 98 from Microsoft them- 
selves for FREE! $5. E-mail Ryon at 
ryonf@bme.jhu.eduor call at 410-665- 
1067. 


Lost since October—adult, friendly, 
orange tabby, male cat. Last sighted in 
Charles Village. Any info. appreci- 
ated. Please call 410-366-8238. 


Women—earn $2,300 as an egg do- 
nor. Healthy, mature, age 20-29, to 
donate eggs for an infertile couple. 
Medical/legal expenses plus $2,300 
compensation for a 2-4 week, part- 
time commitment. Confidentiality at 
all times. Call Family Building Cen- 
ter, Inc. 410-494-8113, Towson. 


Classifieds are free for allstudents, fac- 
ulty, staff, and affiliates for JHU and 
JHMI. The News-Letter is distributed 
‘to over 20 locations on campus and 
around town. Call 410-516-6000 for 
more information! 






Fo ik ew Me en eat gee ee -| 
11.00 OFF! 
| Any Minimum | 
| $10.00 Order 





Mention Coupon When Ordering 
| Witr Coupon + Expires 12/31/98 






———— See Sage pas ape coat 5 
163.00 OFF 
| Any Minimum | 
| $20.00 Order | 


Mention Coupon When Ordering 
With Coupon * Expires 12/31/98 


(Cident Sxpeapa oe 


er REE TTS. Ge er ap tee 
'$5.00 OFF: 
| Any Minimum | 

$30.00 Order | 


Mention Coupon When Ordering 
| Wir Coupon + Expres 12/31/98, | 
Orient Express * “889-0003 4 
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THE LANGUAGESQUIZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


JANUARY 28, 1999 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 88921558), 

Win a case of beerand 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 21 
years old, redeem within 30 days. 





“And then I got this urge to speak the language 
of love iis Texas is tebe 2nu es 

The QM just loves language. 

The QM thinks talking is just about one of the 
most fascinating things that people do. He's a 
total geek for studying foreign languages. When 
he got his pre-frosh packet in the mail from 
JHU, he went through and tried to pick out the 
most interesting classes. He picked maybe ten or 
fifteen. Then, of those, he selected the four he’d 
like to take the most. They were Intro German, 
Intro Russian, Intro Chinese, and Intro Japa- 
nese. 


The QM didn’t think theyd let him do that, so 
he took other stuff instead. Too bad. 

The QM loves English, too. His main pleasure 
in writing the quiz — besides find- 
ing out when Vanilla Ice’s birthday 
is — is getting to fling words around 
on paper. 


So the QM is especially excited 
about this week’s Language Quiz. 
There'll be questions on foreign lan- 
guages, quirks of the English lan- 
guage, and whatever else the QM can think of. 
All members of the Hopkins community (stu- 
dents, professors, staff, alums, whatever) are in- 
vited to take part in the quiz. Answer as many 
questions as you can and bring your answers to 
the Gatehouse, or email them _ to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu, by Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. 
For those of you who don’t know, the Gatehouse 
is the cute little stone building on the corner of 
Charles Street and Art Museum Drive, south of 
the Beach, that has a big sign saying “News- 
Letter” in front. Include your name and phone 
number in your submission. 

Whoever answers the most questions right 
wins a case of beer or other beverage, and ten 
dollars’ worth of the food of his or her choice. 
The drink and munchies are provided by our 
generous and excellent sponsors, Eddie’s Mar- 
ket and Eddie’s Liquors, both on the 3100 block 
of St. Paul St. Thanks, Eddie’s! 


1) English, the News-Letter’s language of choice 
for over a hundred years and counting, has be- 
come one of the most widespread languages in 
the world. The QM has known for a while that 
English was the most common native lan- 
guage in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Great Britain and New Zealand. However, the 
QM was surprised to learn fairly recently 
(about a year ago) that English is the native 
language for tens of millions of citizens of 
another country, located in Asia. 


1)What large Asian country — which, by the 
way, is home to dozens of other languages as well 
— has this huge community of English speak- 
ers? 





2) English may be the most widely spoken 
language in the world, but in terms of the num- 
ber of actual native speakers, it comes in second. 

What language has the most native speakers in 
the world? 


3) A fair number of Mediterranean lan- 
guages, including (from left to right) Portu- 
guese, Galician, Spanish, Catalan, French, Ital- 
ian,and Romanian and others, are referred to 
as “romance languages”. This isn’t because 
they’re particularly sexy. 

Why do they get this name? 


4) There is a common word which means 
“place to buy and drink alcoholic beverages” 
which exists, with a slight difference in pro- 
nunciation, in English, Spanish, Italian, 
French, Japanese, and a number of other lan- 

uages. 


What is this word? 


5) The words whoosh, ka-boom, meow, and 
pop all belong to a special class of words. 
What is this class of words called? 


6) The Hopkins motto, as written on that 
seal in Gilman that youre not supposed to 
step on, is veritas vos liberavit.. | 

What language is this, and what does it 
mean? 


7) What languages did these English words 
come from: ballet, fellatio, algebra, amok; 
pajama, pseudopod? 


8) Most linguists these days agree that a 
whole bunch of lan 
guages — including 
English — have cer: 
tain similarities and 
are probably derived 
from a common lan- 
guage. This languagé 
family is called 
“Indo-European: 
and includes most of the following languages: 
German, Basque, Greek, Arabic, Turkish; 
Hindi, Spanish, Bengali. 

Which three of these are not Indo-Euro- 
pean? ° 


9) Okay, the QM is feeling bad about.all 
those multi-part questions. No more from 
now on, okay? Alright. There is one language 
named fora U.S. state, utterly unlike English, 
but somewhat related to Maori, the indig- 
enous language of New Zealand. 

What language is this? 


10) What’s the difference between a poly- 
glot and a linguist? 


BONUS: Name as many as you can of the 
ten most widely spoken languages in the 
world. Just take some guesses. 











